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Orrice oF THE Livine Age, 
August 31, 1853. } 

ConsipertNc the unusual nature of the Rus- 
sian course in the affair with Turkey ; its vi- 
olence, and its insolent tone toward France and 
England ; the paltry pretences put furth by the 
usually sagacious and dignified diplomatists of 
that nation ; — considering, also, the long-suf- 
fering moderation of the British ministry, who 
will not say a word in explanation ; — consid- 
ering, especially, that the subject of the evacu- 
ation of the provinces must not be mentioned 
to the Emperor, lest it should irritate him ; — 
we venture to suggest, as an explanation which 
will satisfy all conditions of the enigma, 
that Nicholas has displayed hereditary in- 
* sanity—and that this has, by the Russian 
ministers, been communicated to England, 
France, and Turkey. Perhaps we shall soon 
hear of the application of the mollifying part 
of the Russian Constitution. Somebody said 
that this was a Despotism, tempered by 
Assassination. 

CCCCLEKXVI. LIVING AGE. 


vou. u. 41 





From Hogg’s Lustructor. 
SONNETS. 
BY CRADOCK NEWTON. 


I. 

HE vainly toils, who toils to make his life 

A Babel Tower, whereby to reach the skies — 

Aims are confounded, passions fall to strife, 

Wisdom is but the folly of the wise, 

And the soul’s deed comes short of her emprise ; 

So is she mocked, and darkness mazed, and led 

To hunger in earth’s deserts for heaven’s bread. 

Bring, Sculptor, all the art that in thee lies, 

Bring all of thine heart’s love and thy soul’s 
thought — 

That.so this brave life-statue may be wrought, 

Give all thy days unto the toil — then see 

No bright God-image beaming from the stone — 

It lies a limbless Dagon, overthrown 

Upon the bare plains of eternity. 


Il. 


All other things drink gladness with their breath, 
Sadness, unrest, have in their lives no part ; 
The bird’s wild song, untuned to pain or death, 
Springs from a hidden pleasure of the heart. 
None empty from life’s festa] halls depart. 

The violet dies not from the woodland side, 

Till all the soul it hath is satisfied. 
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Bet man, into earth’s banquet chamber led, 
Feeds upon Dead Sea fruits, or is not fed, 

Or, grasping the pure food too long denied — 
Lo, the pale stranger with the shadowy hand 
Stands beckoning to him from the palace door ! 
He follows —out into the silent land, 

Unblest, unsated — to return no more. 


111. 
The nature that to smallest aim aspires, 
May in the smallest sphere complete its bliss, 
But for the great heart with its great desires 
Another life fulfils the hope of this. 
As science links the nations with her chain, 
And flashes lightning thought beneath the main, 
So this heart-yearning, upon earth begun, 
Shall flash to other spheres through death’s dark 


sea ; 

And as the eagle, from its earth-nest free, 

Soars high to feed its vision at the sun, 

So shall it mount the eagle’s path above, 

Past suns from which the eagle’s gaze would 


cower, - 
Until it reach that Wisdom which is Love, 
That Love which is Eternity and Power. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE LEAF ON THE STREAM. 


I. 
Ar noontide I mused by a stream, reclining, 
That peacefully strayed the willows along, 
And watched how it bore en its waters shining 
The leaves with a dulcet song. — 
Thus be it my fate, like leaflets lightly, 
*Mid sunshine and song forever to glide : 
Let life’s tranquil current but waft me brightly, 
I care not how swift its tide. 


A summer breeze came o’er the waters creeping, 
A cloud cast its gloom the shining stream 


o’er, 
And dark rolled the ripples adown it sweeping — 
The leaves sank, to rise no more ! — 
Ah! such is too oft the fate before us, 
While heedless and gay we sport on life’s 
wave ; 
Disaster and sorrow sweep darkly o’er us, 
And hurry us on to the grave. 





From the Evening Post. 
EVENING. 


°T 1s sweet at eventide to wander 
In a still vale of solitude, 
Whose winds are never rude ; 
Or quietly to sit and ponder 
In a pleased mood, 
Noting the twinkle 
Of the bright stars, the gleam of flowers, 
And the hid fountain’s faintest twinkle, * 
Lulling the weary hours. 


On the salt moorland of the valley 
Voices are heard. Through all the land 
Chanteth the insect band ; 

And the fair wave —scarce heard its dally— 
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Leaves the white strand. 
A soft, low vapor 
Gathers the meek vale o’er ; yon distance 
In the hushed twilight holds a taper, 
While all the charmed air listens. 


O, gentle eve ! the heart, repining, 
Findeth in thy soft breathing calm, 
Quiet and healing balm ; 

The swain to thee, at day’s declining, 

Hymneth his psalm ; 
And many a sorrow 

Born of the day-beam thou dost heal ; 

O, life! what eve is thine? What morrow 
Shall the dark tomb unseal ? 

Starkville, New York. F. G. 





MercantTILE Martve. — One of the papers last 
arrived from America stated that a great want 
of seamen was experienced in the States as well 
asin England. Ships were taking any persons 
they could get, particularly for stewards and 
cooks. It may be inferred, therefore, that in 
this the golden age for laborers the seamen are 
as much in demand as any other class. From 
whatever cause it may have arisen, throughout 
that portion of society which comes into contact 
with England, and shares the influence of our 
Free Trade the services of all kinds of industri- 
ous men are in requisition. The work of our 
great mechanical giants is so untiring, such pro- 
digious quantities of goods are made, produced, 
and exchanged, that the amount of carriage 
is quite enormous. The railway loads the ship 
by the goods it brings from far-off interiors ; 
and the ship from the other side of the ocean 
brings piles of packages which the rail trans- 
ports into the interior. On all sides there is 
competition, not merely competition in buying 
and selling bread and clothing, but competition 
for services ; and the invention of machinery, 
which some thoughtless persons have character- 
ized as the ruin of labor, is making for it a para- 
dise of the world. 

For ages almost English seamen have served 
in American ships. lt seems indeed natural 
that seamen, whose employment is everywhere 
similar, and who in pursuit of their avocations 
move from place to place, and become to some 
extent familiar with foreign countries, should be 
one of the great means of equalizing wages be- 
tween them. They are universal carriers, and 
equally ready to carry for all. Speaking the 
same language as the Americans, having similar 
manners, there is no impediment whatever, and 
there has never been any natural impediment, to 
our seamen serving in American ships. There 
is no mean of preventing this, and if there were 
it would not be desirable to use them. On that 
ground the Americans are quite on an equal 
footing with us. They can have the services 
of Englishmen for seamen as well as our own 
ship-owners. Of no other mercantile marine can 
we have the least apprehensions. With the 
American ships our ships are in continual and 
close competition, and hitherto the result has not 
been in our favor. — Economist. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 


HISTORY OF THE PRUSSIAN COURT - AND 
ARISTOCRACY, AND OF THE PRUS- 
SIAN DIPLOMACY.* 


Tue object of Dr. Vehse in these volumes 
is to give, in greater detail than has hitherto 
been done, an account of the manners of the 
Prussian court and aristocracy during the 
three periods into which the history of that 
country naturally divides itself. The first is 
the period immediately fullowing the Refor- 
mation, when the government was rude and 
contained many middle-aged elements, and 
when the petty Elector of Bradenburg was 
the most insignificant of his seven brother 
electors. The second is that after the thirty 
years’ war, when the court presented a sin- 
gular combination of French gallantry and 
military absolutism. And the third and last 

riod is the age of Frederick the Great and 

is successors. 

Dr. Vehse has availed himself of all the 
recent contributions to history, such as the 
despatches, memoirs and journals, of those 
who were engaged in diplomacy, or had pecu- 
liar opportunities of knowing the secret de- 
tails of political life. Dr. Vehse pays a well 
merited compliment to the important works 
that have lately been published in this coun- 


try. He states that he has invariably found 


English writers wy the best reports of 
public matters ; that they are the most clear- 
sighted and the most unprejudiced in their 
accounts, and that therefore their judgments 
ure more to be trusted than those of other 
diplomatists. In Germany, with perhaps the 
single exception of Count Kevenhuller, who 
wrote memoirs in the time of the Great 
Frederick, the task of writing history has 
been confined to men who made letters a pro- 
fession, and who were more acquainted with 
books than with men and the passions that 
influence them. Works like those of Bisho 

Burnet ; memoirs like those of Horace Wal- 
pole of the Court of George II.; valuable 
contributions to the history of our own time, 
like the diaries and correspondence of Lord 
Malmesbury, the memoirs of Lord Hervey, the 
memoirs just published by the Duke of 
Buckingham of the Court and Cabinet of 
George III. ; — French memoirs like those of 
Cardinal de Retz, the Duke of Sully, St. 
Simon, and so many others, who have thrown 
light on the history of the periods in which 
they write; histories written by men who, 


like Mr. Macaulay or Mr. Grote, are politi-| 8° 


cians as well as authors — for works such as 
these we look in vain in Germany. There is 
one marked difference that must strike even 


* Geschichte des Preussischen Hofs und Adels, und der 
Preussichen Diplomatie. By Dr. Edward Vehse, 
Hamburg, 1851, 9 vols. 
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the most carelees reader between the English 
and the French memoir writers. The French 
7 are great masters of form; they 
give a flowing, eloquent, and well-arranged 
narrative, full of life and vigor — the neces- 
sary authorities and documents being gener- 
ally thrown into the appendix ; whereas. in 
the English memoirs, the documents —whether 
they be despatches, letters, or journals—play 
the most conspicuous part in the work, and 
the narrative is often meagre enough. 

In the work before us, which does not pro- 
fess to do more than record the on dits of 
past times, Dr. Vehse seems to have taken as 
his motto a passage from St. Simon’s me- 
moirs: C'est souvent une pure bagatelle qui 
produit les effets qu'on veut attribuer aux motifs 
les plus graves. 

In the sixteenth and even in the seventeenth 
century the dynasty of the Hohenzollerns 
were not great geniuses or heroes; they pa- 
tiently bore the yoke which the Austrians 
had placed on the neck of the whole of the 
German nation. They bent to the sterm 
until the time of the Great Elector, 

The first five Electors of Brandenburg, from 
the time of the Reformation till that of the 
Great Elector, were not remarkable for any 
great intelligence, but they had the good for- 
tune to be served by men of distinguished 
abilities. 

We will not for this reason follow Dr. 
Vehse through the account he gives of the 
earlier Electors of Brandenburg — the Joa- 
chims, the Hectors, &c.; but we must find 
room to present our readers with a sketch of 
the life of a man who played a remarkable 
part ger, tom reign of the Elector John 
George of Brandenburg. 

Dr. Leonhard Thurneysser was born, in 
1530, at Basle. lis father, who was a gold- 
smith, brought his son up to his own profes- 
sion, but apprenticed him afterwards as 
famulus to a certain Dr. Huber, of Basle, 
for whom the lad prepared medicines and 
collected herbs, and in whose service he 
studied Paracelsus. ‘Thurneysser married 
at seventeen, but deserted his wife at the end 
of a year, when he commenced his travels. 
He went first to England, then to France, 
fought under the wild Margrave Albrecht 
Brandenburg-Culmbach, and was taken pris- 
oner in the battle of Sievershausen in 1553. 
Hie then supported hiniself by working as a 
miner and smelter, As his wife had divorced 
him, Thurneysser married the daughter of a 
Idsmith at Constance, with whom he went, 
in 1558, to Imst, in the Tyrol, where he 
started a mining and smelting business on his 
own account. in 1560 the Archduke Ferii- 
nand, of the Tyrol, took Thurneysser into his 
service, and sent him on his travels. For 
five years he again wandered about the world 
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visiting Scotland and the Orkneys, Spain 
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Portugal, Africa, Barbary, Aithiopia, Egypt, 
Arabia, Syria, and Pulestine, returning in 
1565 to the Tyrol, by way of Candia, Greece, 
Italy, and aoe , ite remained in the 
service of the Archduke inspecting mines. 
&c., until the year 1570. His extraordinary 
knowledge of metals and chemistry made him 
regarded as the wonder of his age — asa sec- 
ond Paracelsus. He wrote books on the in- 
fluences of the planets, and their effects on 
the bodies of men and beasts ; but the style 
of his works is diffuse and unintelligible. 

The Elector John George’s second wife, 
Sabina of Anspach, was ill, and Thurneysser 
was sent for. In the course of the consulta- 
tion Thurneysser, to the astonishment of the 
Elector, described sundry bodily infirmities 
of the Electress, which in his opinion might 
be attended with dungerous results. The 
Elector, struck by this knowledge, put his 
wife under Thurneysser’s charge ; the cure 
was effected. and the doctor’s fortune was from 
that moment made. He was employed and 
consulted by all who had mines or alum works, 
while the court ladies spread his renown far 
and wide. Letters came from the remote 
country districts, from married and unmarried 
ladies, begging the learned doctor to send his 
fair correspondents cosmetics, with particular 
descriptions how to use them. The postscript 
generally added that ‘* he was_on no account 


to betray them, and not to give any cosmetics 
to other people.” 
Tharneysser had a remarkable memory, and 


a great thirst for knowledge. He had closely 
studied nature in various countries, and had 
learned much from books. He knew Greek 
and several of the Oriental languages; Latin 
he had learned in his forty-sixth year, at Ber- 
lin. He knew sufficient Srusten to illustrate 
his anatomical and botanical works. He 
made a map of the March of Brandenburg far 
superior to anything that had yet appeared. 
llis knowledge of mathematics, astronomy, 
and astrology, was very considerable, and 
enabled him to publish almanacs, in which 
he predicted coming events, and the manner 
of their fulfilment was explained in subsequent 
tables, ‘These almanacs had a prodigious 
sale. The great defect in Thurneysser’s mind 
was a want of philosophical clearness ; his 
knowledge was undigested, without order or 
arrangement ; but spite of this he was one of 
the best naturalists of the sixteenth century ; 
his activity was boundless, and his head full 
of projects. 

he Elector named Thurneysser his body 
physician, with the yearly salary of 1352 
thalers —a large sum for those days; more- 
over he had an allowance for horses, and other 
extras. He also made money by the commis- 
sion on the purchases he effected for the 
Elector, of silver — plate, in Leipsic, 
Nuremberg, and F, ort. For fourteen 
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ears Thurneysser maintained his ascendency 
in the court of Brandenburg. Shortly after 
his arrival in Berlin, the Elector had given 
him rooms in what had been the Franciscan 
or Grey Convent, where Thurneysser lived in 
great style. He built a large laboratory, in 
which were prepared his arcana— gold pow- 
der, golden drops, amethyst waters, tinctures 
of sapphires, rubies, emeralds, &c., which 
soon made the inventor’s fortune. He held a 
sort of minor court in the Grey Convent: his 
household seldom consisted of Jess than two 
hundred persons, some of whom were -em- 
ogo in copying letters, while others worked 
in his laboratory, or acted as messengers or 
travellers. He also set up a printing esta)- 
lishment in the Grey Convent, which was 
rovided not only with German and Roman, 
Pat with Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syrian, 
Turkish, Persian, Arabian, even with Abys- 
sinian types. Almost all these workers in 
the laboratory and for the press were married 
men, and lived with their wives and children 
in the convent; the expenditure; therefore, 
was considerable. Whenever Thurneysser 
walked abroad, he was accompanied by two 
pages, of noble blood, who had been sent by 
their parents to a household where they 
would Toons virtue and regular habits. All 
the great people, Prince Radzivil, nay, even 
the lector himself and his wife, came to 
visit him in his Grey Convent. Ie was a 
sort of oracle, and was consulted by man 
crowned heads. ‘‘ The letter,’’ says his bi- 
ographer Méhsen, ‘‘ which the Emperor Max- 
imilian II., and Queen Elizabeth of England 
wrote to him, together with thirty-nine other 
letters from illustrious princes, were cut out 
of the collection at ‘Basle.’’ But there are 
many letters to Thurneysser from Frederick 
II., the King of Denmark, from Stephen 
Bathory, the King of Poland, preserved in 
the library at Berlin, in which these mon- 
archs ask Thurneysser’s advice on mining sub- 
jects. Letters cume to him daily from Bo- 
hemia, Silesia, Poland, and Prussia, with 
medical consultations: he answered none un- 
less a remittance accompanied the letter. 
Count Burchard Von Barby sent an account 
of his symptoms, but received no answer to 
his first letter ; a second, with a fee of a hun- 
dred ducats, received immediate attention. 
Thurneysser’s messengers went all over Ger- 
many, conveying the doctor’s infallible reme- 
dies, and brought back money, rare books, and 
manuscripts. 

But the almanacs, to which we have be- 
fore alluded, brought him in the largest in- 
come : the booksellers from all parts of Ger- 
many and other countries sent messengers to 
Thurneysser for early copies. He printed 
large editions of these almanacs, of which 
he published a regular series between the 
years 1573 and 1585, Each month had its 
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Prognostica. In 1579 he foretold a hideous 
deed ; in 1580 the prophecy was discovered 
to allude to the poisoning, by Bianca Capelli, 
of her step-son at Florence. He also foretold 
the day of the month and the year when King 
Sigismund Augustus of Poland died. These 
fortunate hits brought him in large sums. 
He also cast nativities: scarcely an heir to 
any noble family in Germany was born with- 
out Thurneysser being consulted as to the 
conjunctions and aspects of the planets, by 
which he foretold the probable fate of the 
infant. These Prognostica interested every 
one in those days; — one believed in 
them —even bishops and learned profes- 
sors. Thurneysser likewise prepared talis- 
mans. Even Osiander, the great polemical 
writer at Konigsberg, wore an amulet round 
his neck as a preservative against the 
leprosy and other maladies. Osiander pur- 
posely mentions the object with which he 
wore this chain, lest it should be set down to 
vanity. ‘Ihe best talismans were the sigilla 
solis, on which Jupiter is represented like a 
rofessor of Wittenberg, with a long beard, a 
ur coat, and a la book in his hand. 
These. sigilla ‘solis, which were to avert all 
solar maladies, were made after the method 
suggested by the Abbot Tritheim, and 
Agrippa of Nettesheim, in his work De Oc- 
cullé Philosophid. There were other talismans 
— such as the sigil/a lune, specially directed 
against lunar influences ; others, again, made 
of seven different metals, had the peculiar 


property of making men, though born under} Pru 


some malignant star, fortunate and success- 
ful. Whatever was required, Thurneysser 
was ready to manufacture: his wares were 
suited to ail conditions of men, from the em- 
peror down to the cowherd. 

By these means Thurneysser became ex- 
ceedingly rich. He not only had a treasure 
estimated at 12,000 pieces of gold, but a 
rich collection of books, manuscripts, silver 
plate, and pictures. He also had made a 
cabinet of minerals and herbs, and strange 
anatomical preparations of men, birds, and 
beasts ; a scorpion preserved in oil was held 
by the vulgar in extreme awe as a familiar 
a of the doctor’s. 

Jnluckily for himself, Thurneysser married 
a third time, and this was his ruin. He di- 
vorced his wife for light conduct, and a scan- 
dalous suit took place, in the course of which 
much of his mosey was spent. In 1584 
Thurneysser quitted Berlin, turned Catholic, 
and went to Rome, where he lived some time 
under the —— protection. He died in a 
convent at Cologne, in the year 1595, aged 
65, in poor circumstances, and on the very 
day for which he had prognosticated his 
death. 

Dr. Vehse enters with great detail into the 
reigns of the Great Hlector ; of Freder- 
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ick, the first King of Prussia; of Frederick 
William I., to whose rough but sterling qual- 
ities Prussia owes so much; and of his illus- 
trious son, Frederick the Great. It is worthy 
of remark, that the men who contributed most 
to raise the Prussian monarchy to its high 
estate’ were not the nobles, but men for the 
most part sprung from the burgher class : 
men of talent were sought out, rather than 
those of illustrious descent ; and Prussia owes 
as much to the ability with which these men 
wielded the pen as the sword. Joachim IT.’s 
chancellor, Lampert Distilmeyer, who was 
called oculus et lumen marchia, was the son of 
a tailor at Leipsic; Derfflinger, to whom the 
Great Elector was chiefly indebted for the 
victory over the Swedes at Fehrbellin, was 
thé son of an Austrian peasant. Meinders, 
Fuchs, and Spanheim, in the time of the 
Great Elector; Dankleman, Kraut, and 
Bartholdi, in the reign of the first Prussian 
monarch ; Ilgen, Thulemeyer, Cocceji, in the 
reign of Frederick William I., were men of 
the middle class; and to these, next to its 
sovereigns, the greatness of Prussia is to be 
attributed. 

The thirty years’ war had Sees 
Prussia, and the Great Elector’s wish to intro- 


duce agriculture, commerce and manufac- 
tures, into his country was admirably assisted 


by the proceedings of his neighbors. Thou- 
sands and thousands of industrious families. 
driven out of the Palatinate and from France 
for their religion, were received with joy into 
ssia. After the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, in the year 1685, above 20,000 French 
refugees came at once into Prussia, bringing 
with them much capital, and, what was far 
more important, habits of thrift and a taste 
for literature and the fine arts. The silk, 
wool, and other factories in Prussia owe their 
origin to these refugees. The advent of the 
refugees introduced French habits-of dress and 
modes of thought, But with this came also 
the luxurious tastes of the court of Louis 
XIV.; and to check the custom of going to 
Paris to acquire the fashionable air of the 
French court, the Great Elector, who knew 
the license and extravagance that prevailed 
in Paris, issued an edict, in 1686, forbidding 
hig vassals to travel and waste their substance 
in foreign parts. 

The whole reign of Frederick William 
offers a curious picture of refinement and re- 
ligious toleration mixed with the grossest 
superstitions of the middle ages, The Great 
Elector was much addicted to the study of 
alchemy. He had a laboratory of his own, 
and bought up all books and manuscripts re- 
lating to these secret arts. For a long time - 
he kept at his court the famous alchemist, . 
Johann Kunkel, who shared the fate of many 
others of his trade, and was prosecuted, after 
the Great Elector’s' death, for peculation. 
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Frederick William, moreover, had the most 
implicit belief in devils, ghosts, witches, sor- 
cerers, and astrologers. Site fully believed in 
the letter supposed to have been written to a 
certain Dodo von Kniphausen by his wife 
from the other world. Leibnitz mentions in 
= sagem that he had dined at the prince’s 
table, and heard the matter discussed, and 
that Kniphausen, who was of a melancholy 
temperament, asserted that he had seen his 
deceased wife, who told him many strange 
things. 

The Great Elector was fond of alluding to 
the story of the White Lady — the ‘‘ Weisse 
Frau’? — whose appearance portended calamn- 
ity or death to some member of the royal 
family. She is said to have been seen in the 
ominous years 1640, 1740, and 1840. She 
was first seen shortly after the death of John 
Sigismund, in 1619. She is supposed by 
some to have been the mistress of Joachim II., 
Anna Sydow, who died a prisoner in the 
fortress of Spandau ; others say she was a 
certain Beatrix, Countess of Orlamunde, who 
fell in love with the Burgrave Albrecht, of 
Nuremberg ; others, again, say that her name 
was Bertha of Rosenberg, who was condemned 
to haunt the castles of her descendants in 
Brandenburg, Baden, and Darmstadt. Who- 
ever she might be, the Elector’s favorite — 


one Kurt von Burgsdorf — who professed in- 
credulity about her, and a strong desire to 
meet the spectre face to face, was gratified in 
his wish. After seeing the Elector to bed 


one night, Burgsdorf was going down the 
back stairs to the garden, when he saw the 
White Lady standing on the steps before 
him. A little disturbed at this unexpected 
rencontre, he quickly collected his senses, and, 
after addressing some harsh epithets to the 
spectre, asked her if she had not already had 
enough of the princely blood of Prussia to 
satisfy her. The White Lady answered never 
.a word, but seized him by the throat and 
hurled him, half throttled, down stairs. The 
noise was so great as to disturb the Elector, 
who sent one of his attendants to learn what 
had occurred. When the old palace at Berlin 
.was repaired, in the year 1709, a female skel- 
-eton was found, which was held by the peo- 
ple to be that of the White y: it was 
‘buried with due ceremony in the cathedral : 
.it was then hoped that the ghost was laid. 
.She has had several base imitators, who were 
-caught by the watch : one turned out to be a 
-scullion, another was a soldier; both were 
rwell whipped. 
Kurt Von Burgsdorf, the Elector’s favorite, 
~was of an old Brandenburg family ; he had 
fought in the thirty years’ war, and had thrice 
repulsed Wallenstein’s attack on Schweidnita. 
He fell into disgrace for opposing the Elector’s 
scheme of a standing army, and for other rea- 
sons more fully given in a rare old book pub- 
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lished at Dresden, in 1705, and called Apo- 
thegmata, or 274 Wise and Ingenious Maxims : 
** Touching the disgrace of the prime minister 
and favorite at the court of Electoral Branden- 
burg, Herr von Borgstorff, under the reign of 
his Electoral Highness Frederick William.” 


This minister (according to the Apothegmata) 
had risen so high that he was allowed to clap his 
electoral highness on the shoulder, and was 
looked upon as a father by that heroic prince. 
If his electoral highness wore a suit worth 400 
rix dollars one day, on the next the minister 
must needs have one worth 500. But a great 
fortune built upon au ill foundation of wicked- 
ness is sure to decay ; and thus it soon fell out 
with this minister, who had chiefly prospered in 
wealth and power by wine-bibbing ; for the late 
elector was a singular lover of drinking, and this 
Borgstorff could drink eighteen pints of wine at 
one meal—nay, he could even gulp down a 
whole pint at a draught, and without so much 
as drawing breath. Now the elector, Frederick 
William, of blessed memory, lived more soberly, 
which much displeased this minister, who once 
said to him at table, ‘* Please your highness, I 
don’t understand your way of living ; your high- 
ness’ father’s times were much merrier; we 
drank about bravely then, and now and then a 
castle or a village was to be won by hard-drink- 
ing. I myself remember the time when I could 
drink eighteen pints of wine at a sitting.’ 
Hereupon the electress, a princess of the House 
of Orange, and the example of every virtue, did 
not let his words pass unnoticed, but replied, 
‘*‘ That was fine house-keeping, truly, when so 
many fair castles and villages were given away 
to reward beastly and riotous drunkenness !’” 

Besides this fault the minister sought to per- 
suade the elector not to lie only with his princely 
consort, but to divert himself with gallantry, in 
order that he might not have so many lawful 
princes and princesses, who could not all be pro- 
vided for according to their rank, and must 
therefore grow up beggarly princes. And herein 
the truth of the adage, Malum consilium con- 
sultatori pessimum, was soon made manifest ; 
for the electress never rested until this minister 
was degraded from the highest honors and dig- 
nities of the court, and publicly deprived of his 
nobility in church, and in the presence of a mul- 
titude of people. He retired into the country, 
where after a time he died quite mad and miser- 
able, and lamented by none, because he had 
tried to mislead his sovereign into an ungodly, 
scandalous, and debauched way of life. 

The Great Elector was succeeded by his 
son, the Elector Frederick III., whose ruling 
passion was pomp and display. In order to 
gratify this passion tu the utmost it was nec- 
essary to exchange the electoral hat fora 
kingly crown, and owing to several fortunate 
coincidences this long coveted honor was ob- 
tained by the mediation of Bartholdi, the 
oo envoy at Vienna, in November, 

700. 


Frederick (says Dr. Vehse) was so rejoiced at 
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the successful issue of his favorite scheme that 
he could not even wait for fine weather for the 
ceremony of the coronation, but started in mid- 
winter, just one month after the attainment of 
his object, on the 17th December, 1700, with the 
whole of his court, on his way to Konigsberg. 
The cavalcade was one of the grandest ever 
known in Germany. The whole court travelled 
in 300 carriages, besides wagons. The royal 
company, which journeyed in four divisions, was 
so large that in addition to the horses taken from 
Berlin, not less than 30,000 were required to 
draw the carriages. The king only travelled 
during the forenoon, and the journey lasted 
twelve whole days; wherever halt was made, 
dinners and festivities took place from mid-day 
till evening. The queen was driven by her 
dashing brother-in-law, the Margrave Albrecht ; 
spite of the bitter cold, he sat on the box dressed 
in a gala costume of embroidered satin, silk 
stockings, and a huge wig. The 18th January, 
1701, was fixed upon as the coronationday. On 
the 29th December, 1700, the elector Frederick 
drove into Konigsberg. 


The festivities lasted all through the months 
of January and February, and on the 8th 
March the cavalcade returned with equal 
pomp to Berlin, where for two or three months 
nore the same frivolities took place. The 
sketch given by Dr. Vehse of life at the court 
of the first Prussian monarch fully justifies 
Niebuhr in his assertion, that ‘‘ the court of 
Frederick, like that of almost all German 
courts of that period, was unspeakably odious 
— it was at the same time both coarse and 
frivolous. There was no worse sort of frivol- 
ity than what prevailed during the latter part 
of the seventeenth century.’’ 

The only exception to this —— con- 
demnation was the separate court of Freder- 
ick’s wife, the intellectual and brilliant Sophia 
Charlotte of Hanover. At first she submitted 
to the stiff and dull ceremonial of her hus- 
band’s court, but by degrees she formed a little 
circle of her own in Liitzelburg, near Berlin, 
where she gave unceremonious evening par- 
ties. Fecale might go from these pleasant 
supper — of the queen to the levees held 
by the king at four o'clock in the morning. 

he most agreeable woman at this little court 
was a certain Fraulein von Pollnitz, distin- 
ished for her beauty and wit, but accused 

y her enemies of being too fond of men, wine, 
and play. The queen's greatest friend, how- 
ever, and the real ornament of her court was 
Leibnitz, who complains that she was never 
satisfied with any answer, but wanted to know 
the ‘“*why and wherefore’ of everything. 
Her opinions on religion and politics were 
those of a philosopher. On her death-bed she 
thanked a French clergyman, ‘‘ La Bergerie,”’ 
who came to give her religious consolation, 
saying that ‘* she had for twenty years or more 
meditated on those matters; that no doubt 
remained, and that he could tell her nothing 
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that she had not already thought over."’ She 
assured him that ‘‘ she died contented and at 
peace.”’ She spoke with equal calmness to 
one of her beloved and sorrowing attendants. 
‘* Do not pity me, for I shall soon gratify my 
curiosity on several points which Leibnitz 
could notexplain to me. Moreover, I procure 
fur the king the pleasure of a funeral, in which 
he will haye the opportunity of displaying his 
love for pomp and ceremony.”’ 

This most accomplished princess, une des 
plus accomplies princesses de la terre, as Leibnitz 
terms her, died at the early age of thirty-six. 
In a letter to Wootton, written in July, 1705, 
shortly after her death; Leibnitz says that 
‘*she possessed extraordinary knowledge and 
a strong yearning to obtain more. Her con- 
versations with me always were directed to- 
wards gratifying this passion. Never was 
seen @ mere intellectual or more joyous prin- 
cess. As she often did me the honor to con- 
verse with me, and as I was accustomed to 
this pleasure, I have felt her loss more than 
others.’’ He also wrote to Fraulein Pollnitz, 
‘*that he does not ery, nor pity himself, but 
he goes not know where he is; the queen’s 
death seems like a dream to him; but on 
awaking he finds it is too true. The 
king is inconsolable ; all the town is in a state 
of consternation.” 

For a whole year the king mourned, but in 
1708 he married a princess of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, who atoned for certain youthful in- 
discretions by a life of severe piety, which at 
last degenerated into moody fits of melancholy. 
The king, who was ill, and had long been 
separated from her, was for some time igno- 
rant of the real state of her health. One 
morning the queen escaped from her attend- 
ants, ran through a gallery leading from her 
room to the king’s, burst through the glass 
window, and rushed with bleeding hands, di- 
shevelled hair, and in white undress, into the 
king’s apartment. The sudden apparition of 
this bleeding spectre, who overpowered him 
with reproaches, was too much for the ailin 
monarch ; the fever increased upon him, an 
the pomp-loving Frederick died after a few 
weeks’ illness, of the fright, in the full con- 
viction that he had seen the White Lady. 

The second Prussian monarch, Frederick 
William I[., showed from earliest infancy the 
strongest aversion both to the pomps and cere- 
monies of his father’s court, and to the learn- 
ing and love of art of his mother. He hated 
everything French, and was essentially Ger- 
man in his habits and tastes. He had but 
two ruling passions, and these never left him, 
viz., money and tall soldiers. In his will he 
states that he was compelled during his whole 
life, as a blind to the house of Austria, to as- 
sume two passions he did not really possess — 
the one was an unreasonable avarice, the 
other an excessive desire for tall soldiers. 
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These were the only weaknesses that could 
excuse his collecting so large a treasure and so 
strong an army. 

The first step the new king took was to 
summon the treasurer of the household, and 
to strike his pen through the whole list of the 
court officers. A certain General Tettau, 
noted for his coarse wit, increased the con- 
fusion of the treasurer by saying, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
our excellent lord is dead, and the new king 
sends you all to the devil.”” Nothing but 
soldiers were now to be seen about the 
court, 

We will give Dr. Vehse’s account of the 
tabagie or club, where Frederick William I. 
was to be found every night surrounded by 
his counsellors and generals : — 
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The Areopagus, in which matters of domestic 
and foreign politics were discussed, was the 
famous Tabacks-Collegium, or smoking-club. 
A smoking-room was established at Berlin, 


Potsdam, and in the summer months at Wuster-, 


hausen. The smoking-room at Berlin— La 
chambre rouge avec les nues de tabac, qui com- 
posent la moyenne region d’air de la chambre, 
as Frederick the Great describes it in a letter to 
Grumbkow, dated Ruppin, 17th March, 1733 — 
was built after the Dutch fashion, like a model 
kitchen, with an array of blue china plates on a 
«lresser, and has been preserved until the present 
«lay in the same'state, as a memorial of the strict 
warrior king. Large silver beer cans, out of which 
the beer was poured by means of a cock into the 
jugs and glasses, were placed on the table. The 
strangers’ book is still shown, with the names of 
the Czar Peter and of Frederick the Great, who 
was introduced at the early age of eleven. The 
members of the smoking-club met at about five or 
six, and stayed till ten, eleven, or sometimes till 
twelve o’clock. The club was composed of the gen- 
erals and other officers who formed the usual so- 
ciety of the king. The most remarkable among 
them, next to Grumbkow and the Prince of Anhalt 
Dessau were: Ist, Christian Wilhelm von Ders- 
chau, a man much feared for his harshness. He was 
the superintendent of the new building in the new 
Fredrickstadt, and is said to have ruined many 
families by his extortions in carrying out his 
plans. 2nd, General Count Alexander Dénhoff, 
who had the control of the court players. $rd, 
General David Gottlob von Gersdorf. 4th, 
Egidius Ehrenreich von Sydow. These four — 
Derschau, Dinhoff, Gersdorf, and Sydow — had 
more influence than all the other ministers put 
together. 


There were some ten other habitués, scarcely 
worth naming. 


But besides these officers, the tninisters and 
foreign envoys were invited to the smoking-club. 
Among the latter, next to the Austrian envoy, 
Seckendorf, the person most in favor was the 
Dutch General, Ginckel. Foreign princes, who 
came to Berlin on a visit, and other notable 
travellers, also received invitations to the smok- 
ing-club. Stanislaus Leszzinsky, the King of 
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Poland, was a frequent guest ; so was Francis 
of Lorraine, when he came to solicit the King of 
Prussia to vote for him as emperor. 

The servants were dismissed, so as to be freed 
from all restraint. Towards seven o’clock, the 
king paid a visit to the queen, where a cover was 
always laid for him ; but he stayed there a very 
short time. Such of the guests as had not yet 
dined found cold meats on the side-table. At 
about eight, the young princes came in to wish 
the king good-night. ‘The members of the smok- 
ing-club, decorated with their several orders, 
sat round the table and smoked long pipes ; be- 
fore each of them was placed a*white jug full of 
Duchstein beer, from Konigslutter, in Brunswick. 
Those who could not smoke, such as the old 
Prince of Dessau, and Seckendorf, took their 

ipes cold, and made a show with their lips, as 
if they were smoking. The king, who liked 
coarse jokes, was delighted when foreign princes 
were either intoxicated with the strong beer, or 
were made sick by the tobacco, to which they 
were not used. He himself was passionately fond 
of smoking, and sometimes — when Stanislaus 
Leszzinsky, who also was a great smoker, was 
present — smoked as many as thirty pipes at a 
sitting. On the table were laid the papers pub- 
lished at Berlin, Hamburg, Leipsic, Breslau, 
Vienna, Frankfort, the Hague, and Paris. A 
reader was appointed to read out and explain 
what was too abstruse. This reader was the 
learned, coxcombical Jacob Paul, Freiherr von 
Gundling. 

Gundling was born in 1673, and was the son 
of a curate at Hersbruck, near Nuremberg. He 
had been a professor at Berlin, and was ap- 
pointed, at Grumbkow’s suggestion, to be reader 
to the smoking-club. He had rooms allotted to 
him at Potsdam, was supplied with food from the 
royal table, and accompanied the king wherever 
he went, so as to be at hand to assist the king 
with his instructive conversation. Grumbkow 
had put up a sort of pulpit in his dining-room, 
especially for Gundling’s use, whence the court 
reader expounded the newspapers while the guests 
sat at meat. Gundling was, therefore, in his 
way, % person of some importance — so much so, 
that both the Russian and Austrian courts 
thought it worth their while to win him to their 
side. Seckendorf wrote to Prince Eugene on the 
23d October, 1726, ‘* that no one did the Aus- 
trians more harm than a certain privy councillor, 
Gundling, who, much against his will, was forced: 
to act the part of a merry-andrew, but who was 
always in the king’s company; that he was 
looked upon as an oracle in publicis. When- 
ever Austrian affairs were discussed, this man 
insinuated into the king’s ear fulsa principia ; 
that he was worth winning by the present of a 
golden chain and a miniature of the emperor.”’ 
Gundling accordingly was presented with a 
miniature set in diamonds. In order to render 
learning — which Gundling really 
ridiculous, he was forced to act the part of a 
jester, for the king’s amusement. The king 
revived for him the office of master of the cere- 
monies, and bestowed upon him the dress of that 
office — a red frock coat embroidered with black 
satin, with large French cuffs and gold button- 
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holes, a large peruke, with long, pendent curls 
made of white goat’s hair, a large hat with an 
ostrich’s feather, straw-colored breeches, red silk 
stockings, with gold clocks to them, and high 
red-heeled shoes. Gundling, moreover, was 


made President of the Academy of Sciences, a} h 


post formerly held by Leibnitz. He was also 
raised to the dignity of a Count. 

The king then made Gundling one of his cham- 
berlains. One day, when Gundling was drunk, 
they cut his chamberlain’s key off his coat ; the 
king threatened to treat him like a soldier who 
had lost his musket. After poor Gundling had 
been forced to wear, by way of punishment, a 
large wooden key a yard long, the lost key was 
restored to him.- The careful chamberlain had it 
firmly attached to his coat by a blacksmith. All 
these honors were bestowed upon Gundling only 
to make him and them ridiculous. Among other 
things, Gundling was appointed by the king to 
superintend all the mulberry trees in his domin- 
ions ; he was made finance councillor ; the min- 
isters were ordered to introduce him formally into 
their office, to provide him with the vota 
sessionis, and to hand over to him the depart- 
ment of all the silk-worms in the whole mon- 
archy. 

In the smoking club the coarsest and roughest 
jokes were played off upon him. Soldiers were 
the only people whom the king held in any 
respect ; learned men he called pedants, paper- 
Stainers and smearers ; these were to be taught 
how superior soldiers were to them in everything. 
It was, as we have already said, the king’s great 
pleasure to make his guests drunk, and Gundling 
was plied with liquor till he was insensible. 
When they had thus gained the victory over 
learning, poor Gundling was exposed to the 
heavy, coarse jokes of the king and his officers. 
Figures of ‘donkeys, apes, and oxen were pinned 
to his coat, and his upper lip was adorned with 
& cork mustachio. He was made to read the 
most atrocious libels on himself, which the king 
had caused to be inserted in the newspapers. 
An ape, dressed exactly like Gundling, and with 
& chamberlain’s key, was placed at his elbow, 
and the king insisted upon his embracing this 
his natural son, before the whole company. 
At Wusterhausen some tame bears were kept in 
the courtyard, and some of these were placed in 
Gundling’s bed ; their hug made him keep his 
bed and spit blood for several days. Once, in 
mid-winter, Gundling was reeling home, over the 
draw-bridge, when he was seized by four stout 
grenadiers, and dropped, with a cord, down into 
the frozen moat, until his weight broke the ice. 
This excellent joke was repeated, for the especial 
amusement of the king, and commemorated by 
& picture. Another time Gundling was invited 
to dinner, and the sedan-chair was purposely 
made to let him drop through. The more he 
cried to the bearers to stop, the faster they went, 
and he was compelled to run all the way. Fre- 

uently, when Gundling got home, he found 

@ door of his room bricked up, and he was 
hunting for it all night; at other times he 
was besieged in his study with squibs and 
erackers. 

At length the wretched man could stand it no 
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longer, and fled to his brother, who was a pro- 
fessor, at Halle. The king had him fetched back, 
and threatened to treat him as a deserter, but, 
seeing that he was crest-fallen, soothed him with 
excessive praise, and a present of 1,000 thalers ; 
e had, moreover, sixteen quarterings bestowed 
upon him, and the title of Count. ‘This was in 
1724. Some three years after this, the greatest 
joke was played upon him. His rival and suc- 
cessor, one Fassman, by the king’s command, 
wrote the severest satire upon him, called The 
Learned Fool, Fassman was ordered to present 
this production to Gundling, in the smoking club. 
Gundling, bursting with fury, seized a small 
silver pan, filled with charcoal, intended to light 
the pipes, and flung its contents into Fassman’s 
face, singeing his eyebrows and eyelashes. Fass- 
man seized Gundling, and belabored him so with 
the pan, that he was unable to sit down fora 
month, without pain. The two rivals never 
could meet again in the smoking-room without 
coming to blows, to the intense delight of the 
king and the ministers, the generals and the for- 
eign envoys. At length the king insisted upon 
the two gentlemen settling their differences by a 
regular duel. Fassman called Gundling out, and 
the latter was forced to accept the challenge, 
whether he liked it or no. But, when the com- 
batants met in the field, Gundling flung down 
his pistol, while Fassman discharged his, which 
was loaded only with powder, and set fire to 
Gundling’s peruque ; it required buckets of 
water to extinguish the fire, and to bring Gund- 
ling to himself. At length Gundling brought his 
learned but much plagued life to a close. He died 
at Potsdam, in the year 1731, at the age of 
fifty-eight, of an ulcer in the intestines, produced 
by excessive drink. The king did not spare him, 
even when dead. For ten years or more, a huge 
wine-butt had been prepared for the reception 
of Gundling’s corpse, and in this cask he 
was buried, spite of the expostulitions of the 
clergy. 

A more active, restless man than the king 
(says Dr. Vehse) it was impossible to find. 
There was not an atom of repose in him. Fred- 
erick was so vehemently active, that it caused 
no astonishment when he beat with his own hand 
a lazy fellow, who was idling his time away in 
the streets at Berlin. He likewise roused one 
of the guards of the gate at Potsdam, who had 
overslept himself, and had kept the peasants 
waiting outside the gate. ‘*Good morning, 
sir,’’ said he, while he kicked him out of bed. 

It was an awkward business to meet the king 
in tl streets. Whenever he saw any one he 
rode close up to him, till his horse’s head touched 
the man’s shoulder. Then came the 
question, ‘‘ Who are you?’’ ‘hose who looked 
like Frenchmen were certain to be detained by 
him. One of them very prudently answered his 
ae of Qui étes vous ? by saying that he 

not understand French. He even stopped the 
French priests in the streets, and always asked 
if they had read Moliére, meaning to insinuate 
that he took them to be no better than actors. 
The son of Beausobre, whom Frederick the Great 
respected so much, answered this stereotyped 
question by saying, Oui, sire, et eurtoug 
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l’Avare. The king liked a quick repartée like 
this. A student in theology was one day ac- 
costed by the king in the street. ‘‘ The Berliners 
are good for nothing,’’ said the king. ‘*‘ That is 
true, as a general rule,’’ said the student, ‘* but 
there are exceptions.’ ‘‘And who may they 
be?’’ said the king. ‘* Your Majesty and L’’ 
The king immediately had him up to the palace, 
to be examined, and, as the candidate for orders 
passed well through the ordeal, he received the 
first living that became vacant. Those who ran 
away, on seeing the king approach, fared the 
worst. Frederick beat a Jew severely who ran 
away on meeting him in the street, and for 
saying that he had done so for fear. During the 
beating the king administered to the Jew, he 
repeated the words ‘‘ You are to love me, I tell 
you, and not to fear me.’’ 
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The king’s bamboo cane was a weapon con- 
stantly put in requisition, aud held in due 
honor. 

Frederick William I. died in May, 1740. 
His coarse, rough, overbearing nature was 
not devoid of certain sterling qualities, and 
he was altogether well fitted for the age of 
transition in which he lived. Luther’s dictum 
of Auf ein grober Klotz gehort ein grober 
Keil — (a sturdy log requires a sturdy axe) — 
applies as well to Frederick William as it did 
to Luther himself. The king would bear no 
opposition or even discussion. An appeal 
from the University of Halle, in favor of some 
wretched professor who had been turned out 
of the university, was answered by a mar- 
ginal note to this effect: —*‘ Should not 
reason ;— is my subject.’’ A collection of 
the king’s marginal notes would equal Dean 
Swift’s in point and terseness. Oportet meant 
the memorialist must help himself as well as 
he could. Non habeo pecuniam was a frequent 
answer, ‘‘ Nonsense! nonsense! nonsense ! ”’ 
seems a standard phrase with him, uttered 
with every variety and intensity of expres- 
sion. A bill for a broken window-pane had 
this note appended to it: ‘* It does not annoy 
me. Frederick William.”’ 

He was just, when his passions did not get 
the better of him, and made no distinction of 
persons. He was as ready to hanga noble or 
an unjust judge as acommon malefactor ; nor 
would he suffer the intrigues of his court to 
interfere with him. He established his sov- 


ereignty, as he himself said, like a Rocher de 
Bronce. 


The six-and-forty years’ rule of his son, 
Frederick the Great, is so much better known 
in this country, that, although we had marked 


many Ww for comment, we will instead 
proceed to the next reign, and present our 
readers with a condensed account of a certain 
Madame de Lichenau, who played a promi- 
nent a during the life of Frederick Wil- 


liam 


Wilhelmine Encke, the Prussian Madame 
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de Pompadour. was a handsome brunette, 
the daughter of a trumpeter in one of the 
regiments quartered in Berlin ; her sister 
was a figurante in the Opera. The good-na- 
tured prince, who was struck by her beauty, 
sent her to Paris to finish her education. 
She had such influence over the Crown Prince. 
that Frederick the Great gave orders to his 
ministers not to pay any attention to the 
recommendations coming from ‘a certain 
person ;” and to put a stop to her intrigues 
married Wilhemine at once to the son of one 
of the gardeners ut Potsdant, of the name of 
Rietz. This marriage, however, was merely 
nominal, as Rietz undertook never to live 
under the same roof with her. A house was 
taken for her at Potsdam, where the Crown 
Prince visited her with his uncle’s consent. 
‘* She is,”’ writes Lord Malmesbury in 1775, 
‘* large in her person, spirited in her looks, 
loose in her attire, and gives a true idea of a 
perfect Bacchante. He is liberal to her to 
profusion, and she alone spends the full in- 
come he receives from the king. She makes 
indeed the best return in her power to such 
generosity, for at the same time she assures 
him that he has the sole possession of her af- 
fections, she by no means exacts the same 
fidelity from him.’’ When Frederick Willian 
ascended the throne, the influence of the 
favorite was all-powerful. She was then 
thirty-four id, and says in her apology 
that friendship had taken the place of love ; 
the bond of union between the king and Mad- 
ame Rietz was her two children by him, one 
born in 1770, another in 1778, a third child 
the king did not acknowledge. Frederick 
William, not content with his own wife, and 
his favorite, Madame Rietz, made a morgan- 
atic marriage, first with a Fraulein Voss, 
whom he created Countess Ingenhein, and 
who died after a year or two, and secondly 
with a certain Fraulein Donhoff. The latter 
was the mother of the late prime minister of 
Prussia, Count Brandenburg ; but her over- 
bearing temper soon brought her into disgrace, 
and Madame Rietz again became undisputed 
favorite, and was the fountain of all honors. 
She accompanied the king in his unfortunate 
campaign into France, held a sort of court at 
Spa and Aix-la-Chapelle, and was offered one 
hundred thousand pounds by Lord Henry 
Spencer, the Salil cane at Berlin, if she 
would make Prussia join the coalition against 
France in 1795; at least, so she says in her 
apology, and this assertion is borne out by 
Count Hardenburg, in his Memoires d'un 
Homme d@’ Etat. 

In 1793 Lord Templetown, a fiery young 
Irishman of twenty, had offered her his han 
and heart, but the king refused his consent, 
feeling that he would be in the condition of 





the man who on losing his wife, and bein 
recommended to marry his mistress, sal 
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‘¢ mais ou passeraisje mes soirées?”’ In 1795 
this courtship came to a violent end, and Lord 
Templetown was ordered to leave Berlin. 
Madame Rietz now determined to go abroad 
for a change of scene. 

The king gave her carte blanche to buy works 
of art, and unlimited credit upon bankers in 
Milan, Florence, Leghorn, Rome, and Naples. 
She travelled like a princess. Although past 
forty, she had numerous love adventures ; old 
and young men had their heads turned b 
this siren. One of her most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers was the Chevalier de Saxe, the son of 
Prince Xavier of Saxony, a young man of 
twenty, who was living in Italy; he subse- 
pone was made governor of Naples, and 
was killed in a duel, in 1802, at Toplitz. 
His letters breathe the most violent love. 
Another equally vehement admirer was the 
archeologist Hirt, whose love for art had 
brought him to Rome. Aloys Hirt had been 
a monk, and acted in 1796 as the guide to 
strangers in Rome. Hirt followed Madame 
Rietz to Potsdam. 

Among other admirers we ought to mention 
Lord Bristol, Bishop of Lenteudeeee, who 
had met Madame Rietz at Munich, on her 
way to Italy. He followed her from Italy to 
Berlin, and at the age of sixty offered her his 
hand. Another admirer, of whom Madame 
Rietz made sport, was a rich manufacturer in 
Berlin, named Schmidts, better known as the 
* fat Adonis,’’ who made her splendid presents. 
In her subsequent disgrace Le gros Smith, 


who cherished her with all the faculties of | o 


his fat soul, remained her devoted friend. 

All the minor courts in Italy vied with each 
other to do honor to their distinguished guest. 
To insure a better reception for her Madame 
Rietz had sixteen quarterings bestowed upon 
her, and was created Countess of Lichtenau. 
In 1796 news came of the king’s illness, and 
Countess Lichtenau left Italy and went back 
to Potsdam, where she took every charge of 
the sick monarch, without, however, giving up 
the advantages or pleasures of her new ran 
and position. 

Countess Lichtenau continued prime favor- 
ite till the king’s death, During his last illness 
there was some talk of her having some 
millions of thalers placed in an English bank- 
er’s hands, and she was advised to fly and to 
settle in England, but she remained with the 
king to the last. On his death she was ar- 
rested, and all her property confiscated. 
Her friends, many of whom she had promoted, 
turned their backs upon her and became her 
accusers. In 1798 she was sent to the fortress 
of Glogau, with a yearly allowance of 4000 
thalers ; at the end of three years she was 
released, and lived afterwards at Breslau, 
where, at the age of fifty, she married Franz 
von Holbein, the well-known dramatic writer, 
® young man of eight-and-twenty. Countess 





Lichtenau was deserted by her husband in 
1802 — she quitted Breslau during the war, 
and lived in Vienna. In 1809 she returned 
again to Breslau, after the peace of Tilsit, 
and eventually died at Berlin, in 1820, at the 
advanced age of eighty. She was accused in 
various publications of the most flagitious 
crimes, but she found many defenders ; she 
has written her own apology in two volumes, 
at the end of which she has printed many 
very interesting letters, which form by far the 
most valuable part of the work, and which 
prove that even in her disgrace she still 
retained many warm friends and admirers. 

We must ae close our extracts from a 
book which, although full of repetitions and 
useless detail, has afforded us much amuse- 
ment. 
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To the Editor of the London Standard. 

Sir : — Observing in sume of the papers of 
Saturday a letter from Mr. Oleveira, M. P. 
in which he states that ‘* among the imperial 
archives at St. Petersburg there is said to 
exist a state paper, drawn up by Peter the 
Great, pointing out to his successors the 
necessity of prosecuting these views (i. e., 
the aggressive policy of Russia against Tur- 
key), and obtaining possession of Turkey, and 
of conquering India by way of Persia,’’ will 
you permit me to call your attention, and that 

f Mr. Oleveira, to a copy of the document 
referred to; and as some information regard- 
ing the authenticity of this paper may be in- 
teresting, and possibly new to some of your 
readers, I venture to lay before you the facts 
which have come to my knowledge respecting 
this remarkable state paper —the more 80, 
since at the present moment every information 
which can throw light upon designs of Rus- 
sia, present and prospective, must be deeply 
interesting, and should be attentively con- 
sidered by all ranks and classes of our 
—_ ; ; 

This soon was first given to the world in 
the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Chevalier Eon,’’ which 
were published in 1836, 

The chevalier was a celebrated character in 
his “4 He was disguised as a woman, and 
as such, was for three years maid of honor to 
the Empress Elizabeth, and, subsequently, he 
reappeared at her majesty’s court, us a 
brother of the lady in waiting. 

Taking advantage of his position at the 
court, he, in 1760, purloined the state paper, 
which is enclosed, from the archives of St. 
Petersburg, and which contains ‘ Peter the 
Great’s Policy to attain European Domination 
for Russia ;’’ and who, on contemplating the 
past movements and present policy of Russia, 
can hesitate to consider such a document as 
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strictly authentic, and who, so considering, 
can venture to treat it with unconcern ? 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Ricuarp NuGENT. 
Balbriggan, Ireland, Aug. 9. 


P.S.—I should be glad if any of your 
friends could give me any further information 
about this paper. I have no papers or books 
here to refer tw. 


PETER THE GREAT’S POLICY TO OBTAIN EUROPEAN 
DOMINATION FOR RUSSIA. 


1. To keep the Russian nation in a con- 
tinual state of war, in order to train the 
soldiers to arms, and retain them always 
active — only permitting of temporary repose 
to reéstablish the finances, reconstruct the 


army, and select the most favorable moments. 


for aggression ; thus udapting peace to war, 
and war to peace, to promote the enlargement 
and progressive prosperity of Russia. 

2. To attract, by all possible means, from 
the most enlightened people of Europe, cap- 
tains during war, and learned men during 
peace, to enable Russia to profit by the ad- 
vantages of other nations without loss to those 
possessed by themselves. 

3. To interfere, on all occasions, in the 
transactions and disputes of Europe, more 
particularly those of Germany, which, being 
nearest, most directly interest us. 

4. To divide Puland, by nourishing con- 
tinual jealousies and disorder ; gain over the 
powerful with gold, influence the diets, cor- 
rupt them, and thus have weight in the 
elections of kings; obtain the appointment 
of partisans, protect them ; introduce Russian 
troops, quartering them until a favorable 
moment presents itself for permanent occupa- 
tion. 

5. Seize whatever we can from Sweden, 
endeavoring to excite aggression in order to 
subjugate ; to succeed, manage to isolate it 
fron Denmark, Denmark from Sweden, 
nourishing with care the rivalries of both. 

6, German princesses to be chosen as con- 
sorts fur Russian princes ; to multiply family 
alliances, draw interests together — thus 
uniting Germany to our cause, by adding to 
our influence. 

7. To court the alliance of England, in 
preference to all others, for her trade, her 
maritime interest being most connected with 
ours, and most serviceable towards the devel- 
opment of our marine ; exchange our woods 
aad other productions for her gold ; establish- 
ing continual intercourse between her mer- 
chants and sailors and ours ; to train those of 
our country to navigation and commerce. 

8. To enlarge, without intermission, our 
boundaries to the north and south, and along 
the shores of the Black Sea 

9. To approach, as near as possible, to 
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Constantinople and India — whoever attains 
dominion there is sovereign of the world. 
With this in view, to excite continual wars, 
now against the Persian; establish dock- 
yards on the Black Sea; obtain, by degrees, 
possession of the latter and of the Baltic — 
two essential points towards success ; accel- 
erate the decline of Persia; penetrate toward 
the Persian Gulf; reéstablish through Syria 
the ancient commerce of the Levant — thus 
advancing toward the Indies, which are the 
marts of the world. Once there we can dis- 
pense with the gold of England. 

10. Court, and preserve with care, the 
Austrian alliance, apparently countenancing 
her imperial pretensions over Germany — at 
the same time secretly exciting against her 
the jealousy of its princes, entangling them in 

itions to reclaim and require the. aid of 

ussia against each other ; exercising thus a 
species of protection of the country, the fore- 
runner of future domination. 

11. Render it the interest of Agptria to 
expel the Turk from Europe, and neutralize 
her jealousy on the conquest of Cpnstanti- 
nople, either by involving in war with some 
of the powers of Europe, or dividing @ portion 
of the conquest, which can afterwards be 
retaken. 

12. To win over to us the schismatic Greeks 
inhabitin Hungary and the south of Poland ; 
become their pivot and support. Establish 
by degrees an universal influence upder the 
form of royalty or sacerdotal supremacy, thus 
possessing so many friends in the midst of 
our enemies. : 

13. Sweden dismembered, Persia cdnquered, 
Poland subjugated, Turkey vanquished, our 
armies united, the Black and Baltic guarded 
by our vessels, we may then propose first to 
the Court of France, then to that of Vienna, 
the partition of the world. 

14. Should one accept, which is more than 
probable, when its ambition and self-love are 
flattered, use it to crush the other — crushing 
the remaining one by exciting a struggle 
which cannot be doubtful, Russia already pos- 
sessing the East and a great part of Europe. 





My father was one day speaking of his old 
friend, the late Mr. Wyvill, of Burton, in York- 
shire, who had married his dairy-maid, a very 
respectable young woman in her situation, and 
who made him an excellent wife. At the same 
time he adduced another example of these un- 
equal marriages. Bishop Horsley married his 
cook, and it was said of her, that she could dress 
everything well — but herself ! 


On another occasion, my father mentioned the 
following anecdote, which had been related to 
him by Mr. Child, the banker, who desired to 
hire a valet. One of these gentry presented him- 
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self, and inquired what wine Mr. Child allowed 
at the second table? 

‘* Port and sherry,’’ replied Mr. Child. 

‘I like a glass of Madeira, sir,’’ returned 
the valet. 

‘* Why,”’ said Mr. Child, ‘‘ there is the curate 
of the parish here cannot afford himself a glass 
of wine of any sort.’’ 

**Ah!? replied the valet, shrugging his 
shoulders, ‘‘ I always pitied that sort of gentle- 
man.’’ — Life of the Bishop of Norwich. 





From Hogg’s Instructor. 
THE CONTRAST. 


I stoop alone beneath the midnight stars — 
The solemn, glorious stars —and could dis- 
cern 
No wrinkle on their foreheads, trace no scars, 
Gained in the weary conflict, long and stern, 
With the gray Vandal ofthe Ages — Time ! 
But all seemed bright as when heaven heard 
their morning chime. 


A wondroys brotherhood ! whose beauty claims 
The homage of the universal heart ; 
What myriads of great thoughts and lofty aims 
To human souls their vestal fires impart ! 
Alike to roamer in the desert wild, 
And to man’s highest type, Religion’s cherished 
child. 


Since the first gush of rapture they instilled 
Into the breast of Adam, until now, 
A mighty ministry of love they ’ve filled, 
Laving with holy hopes the furrowed brow 
Of a world’s agony, as with a balm, 
Stilling its maddened pulse into a summer’s 
calm. 


Stars cannot rise upon the night of hell — 
They make night holy as an angel’s prayer : 
Hate dies beneath the burden of their spell ; 
Fierce passions cannot breathe the starlit air ; 
So pure, so hushed, they span the eternal road ; 
They —= as if they walked in company with 
od. 


Gazing upon the stars, methinks I stand 

In presence of Eternity, and see 
An awful glory flood his native land, 

From his veiled forehead rayed infinitely ; 
And while awed Silence forward bends to hear, 
The Hours return from earth with hist’ries 


drear, 
And, dying, gasp them out into their Monarch’s 
ear. 


I stood alone beneath a wintry sky ; 
The hard, cold earth lay like a corpse un- 
shriven, 
Round which the lean winds coursed with famished 


cry, 
As if they chased the shrieking soul from 
heaven ; 
And the glad voices of the wood and plain 
Were like heart-songs of which the discords but 
remain. 
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No flowers ; and the stray sunbeam that ap- 


peared : 
Was pale and spectral as a dying nun, 
That hasteth home ; the weltering rill careered 
In noisy revel ; und the gaunt woodlands dun 
Had scared all songbirds, save the Redbreast 


lone, 
Whose plaint, like summer’s wail, came aye 
with fitful tone. 


Sadly the thin leaves fluttered to and fro, 
Then fell, as withered hopes fall from the 
heart, 
When the hand, late in ours, directs the blow, 
Which plunges in our soul the murderous 
art, 
Wrenching it round, till from the gash hath sped 
All the i sunny life on which its verdure 


The death around me struck a slumb’ring chord 
In my life’s harp ; obedient to the call, 
A solemn cavalcade, unmarshalled, poured 
From the dim niches of my memory’s hall ; 
Long, leaden hours of gloom, and desert sun, 
And fiery conflict stern — the victory scarcely 
won. 


The changed, the distant, and the dead were 
there, 
Loved faces last beheld through blinding tears; 
Calm in their mortal struggle, for the air 
Of heaven was round their souls, no curdling 


fears 
Gloomed on their cheeks, but steadfast beauty 


lay 
Above Death’s thickening, wreck-like spring- 
flowers on the clay. 


Again I communed with that ghostly band, 
With a strange sort of melancholy joy — 

Feeling that Change and Time’s oblivions hand 
Their bridal with my soul could not destroy ; 

Blent with a pang, as once again I knew, 

That earth’s best gifts are only shadows of the 


True !— 


Or rather crumbs that fall from heaven’s great 
feast, 
The famished soul from utter death to save, 
(And lure the wanderer back) : sharpening her 
t 


zes 

For that immortal food she aye doth crave 
With the pure instincts of her native home ; 
And which, though far and madly she may 


roam, 
Still form her inner life, and point whence she 
hath come. 





Mint was said by mythologists to be the 
metamorphosed form of a beautiful nymph — 
Mintha, the daughter of Cocythus — changed 
into this aromatic herb by Proserpine, who 
was jealous of the admiration with which Pluto 
beheld her. Ovid alludes to the fable in the 
eleventh book of his Metamorphoses— 


An tibi quondam 
Femineos artus in olentes vertere menthas 
Persephone licuit. 
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From the Spectator, 6th Aug. 
THE SUNSHINE OF STATISTICS. 


Tue general prosperity, as we noticed last 
week, is amongst the adverse circumstances 
with which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has had to contend; and, to complete the 
present anomaly of the season, it may be 
said that some of the most striking charges 
upon the community are amongst the proofs 
and causes of its prosperity. It used to be 
regarded as a fatal sign that the population 
of a country should be decreasing, and yet we 
find the prosperity of our own country keeping 
pace only with the steadiness of its depletion. 
Lhe returns of the Registrar-General show, in 
the quarter ending June, 1853, that the net 
increase of the births (158,718) over deaths 
(107,861) in the registered districts was 58,- 
857 ; in the whole United Kingdom, probabl 
the excess is 79,820. The number of emi- 
grants, however, is for the quarter 115,959, 
exceeding the net increase of births by 36,- 
139: in other words, the population contin- 
ues steadily to decrease, the last return indi- 
eating 36,000 as the rate per quarter, Al- 
though the Emigration Commissioners report 
that the emigration has not yet had a very 
decisive effect on the rate of wages, it is evi- 
dent that this steady decrease is amongst the 
causes that sustain the wages movement; 
the more forcibly, since, while emigration is 
removing so many adults from the labor-mar- 
ket, the increase to the population by new-born 
children replaces that abstraction only at a 
long date. 

All the statistics of Revenue, Board of 
Trade, and so forth, have continued to prove 
a constantly accelerating ratio of production 
amidst this decreasing population —an in- 
crease of production in necessary and ex- 
changeable commodities, which draws to us 
wealth from all parts of the world. For the 
increased value of labor is not only brought 
about by the comparative diminution in the 
number of hands; it is also becoming of a 
higher character. The agricultural dinners 
have publicly noted that fact; and there are 
many consequences of this improvement. 
The iaborer takes a higher grade in pay ; the 
returns of his labor become more certain, not 
only to himself but the community ; the pro- 
duce becomes more exchangeable ; and thus, 
not only is the direct return larger, but the 
true ‘* balance of trade ’’— that is, the advan- 
tage derived from exchange —is increased in 
a still higher ratio. 

We have, as usual, our crosses and our con- 
flicts ; yet, upon the whole, if there is one in- 
cident at the present time more striking than 
another in our own country, it is not only the 
profound tranquillity —thac would be far too 
poor a phrase —but it is the good feeling 
which is observable on all hands, and which 
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is sufficiently strong to check many provoca- 
tives to ill-feeling. There has arisen a con- 
stant question respecting the proper rate for 
wages ; prejudices as well as interests are ar- 
rayed to urge the claims of both sides; there 
have been victories, too, on both sides, and 
for the most part on that side whose demands 
are least usually recognized, least usually 
successful, and most usually accompanied by 
offensive exultations. Yet, although the ex. 
ceptions are by their nature glaring, they are 
remarkably few in comparison with the innu- 
merable prompt agreements, reconcilements, 
and concessions made on both sides. We 
know of many instances in which working 
people, having the case fairly laid before 
them, have given up their claims; and it 
would be impossible to enumerate the count- 
less instances in which masters have done the 
same; but, even where conflict has been fol- 
lowed by a sheer victory, we have scarcely a 
single case to record of rioting or vindictive 
conduct, 

Now, why is this? The reason is, that the 
beaten side is still not in a bad condition. If 
it is the employer who is forced to pay more 
wages, trade is , his circumstances are 
comfortable, and he puts up with the outlay. 
If it is the workman, he is not making so 
good a rate as some of his fellows, but employ- 
ment is steady, his wages are not begguarly, 
he is not in fear of ‘‘ the house ;” and go, 
erying “ Better luck next time!” he will go 
on for the present. If we set aside those 
singularly few and exceptional cases of con- 
flict, we see an unprecedented extension of 
the common feeling which deserves no other 
epithet than that of willingness. 

And it has many manifestations besides that 
of willingness to agree upon wages. Amongst 
the demands of the working-classes are an 
extension of leisure—short time Saturday 
half-holiday, or other form; and although 
prejudice in some instances checks the conces- 
eee this oom —— brisk trade makes 
employers edy of work, still progress is 
oan The Chancellor of the y sae 
asks for more taxes, that most unpleasant of 
demands, and more taxes are given with great 
willingness. Why! Because free trade and 
a better distributed industry are increasing 
our resources faster than the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer seems likely to spend them. 
Besides, we are convinced that, errors ex- 
cepted, he means to do well, and is upon the 
whole doing extraordinarily well, The Horse 
Guards thinks it desirable to have a great 
camp at Cobham for brigade exercise, and 
there is not a Hume that can raise an objec- 
tion. The camp is mustered ; and if anything 
can parallel the Pn readiness of the pub- 
lic to make the demonstration, it is the cheer- 
ful behavior of the men under the restraints 
and small privations of camp life. The Scc- 
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retary to the Admiralty wants more men and 
a reserve unprecedented to his predecessors ; 
and Parliament grants both at once, as Par- 
liament granted the Militia. But, what is 
more, the Militiamen granted themselves, 
with a willingness that has superseded the 
ballot, and which appears so indicative of a 
generous feeling, that the Secretary of the 
Admiralty reckons upon it for making up his 
Coast Reserve 
Perhaps no section of the community has 
shown a more striking access of willingness 
than Parliament of late years. Better courses 
have made decided way. Not only have we 
free trade, with improved taxation, and prom- 
ises of electoral reform, but many great prin- 
ciples are now laid down for the guidance of 
Parliament with its own consent. If anyone 
= reform flags, it is that which Lord 
*almerston has diplomatically undertaken — 
sanitary reform. The same statistical au- 
thority which records the hopeful decrease of 
the population, with that usual sign of pros- 
perity a prevalent willingness to get married, 
also marks the mortal effect of permanent 
causes which might be removed in our great 
towns — causes which make the deaths of 
people living in town as 5 to 4 in comparison 
with the country ; to say nothing of disease, 
suffering, pauperism, and degeneracy, induced 
by such town life. We could not be so pros- 
erous as we are if we did not pay those 
veavy wages; we could not be so well gov- 
onal if we were not willing to be governed ; 
we could not hope to meet the enemy of our 
country if we were not full of trust in our- 
selves and of regard for our country. Such a 
season of willingness appears to be precisel 
hat in which we might give unity to this 
ood feeling, and fill up more than one hiatus 
in the work of advancing improvement. To 
do good for the sake of the good of our coun- 
try, shows a reviving moral health, as well 
commercial as physical health. Perhaps the 
day has come back when it may be recognized 
as a practical reason for improving the condi- 
tion of our population in towns, that the na- 
tion will be rendered the stronger by it. 





From the Examiner, Aug. 6. 
THE REBELLION IN CHINA. 


Satu and unsatisfactory as our knowledge 
may be of the nature and origin of that great 
insurrection which is already triumphant over 
the better half of the Chinese empire, it is 
impossible not to discern among its more 
active causes newly-imported ideas from Eu- 
rope and the West. hatever local ‘discon- 
tent existed hitherto in the provinces of China 
remote from the seat of government, and how- 
ever this may at times have arisen to rebellion 
against the ‘Tartar monarchs, the power of the 


latter was evidently held too formidable to be 
seriously invaded, until the brief campaign 
of the British had taught even the Chinese 
how despicable and easily overcome were the 
regular armies of the Celestial Empire. The 
present insurrection had long smouldered in 
the mountain provinces which gave it birth. 
It was only after the attack on Canton, and 
the other successful operations of that war, 
that the insurgents of Kouang-Si took courage 
to advance into the plain, defy the imperial- 
ists, and take by force of arms possession of 
important towns. 
evertheless, a more marked peculiarity of 
this Chinese revolution is the fact of its being 
in course of accomplishment as much by opin- 
ion as by arms. Of course martial feats and 
aa stand prominent in the insurgent 
ulletins, but on looking a little closer we 
desery no bold, numerous, and victorious 
army marching from conquest to conquest 
over the bodies of its enemies. On the con- 
trary, when we arrive at anything like an 
exact account, we remark very small armies 
(the insurgents are said to have but 8,000 of 
their regular force in Nankin) which advance 
very gradually, taking a town or two, and 
perhaps winning a district each year. Anda 
this is achieved evidently as much by winning 
over the adherence of the local inhabitants, 
as by triumphs over the imperial troops. The 
provinces appear to be quite unprovided with 
a defensive force, the walls of each town 
being considered sufficient preservation. How- 
ever, when the province or town has been 
entered and taken pemeaton of by the insur- 
nts, and not till then, the emperor issues 
is edict, ——- his general, and sends his 
army, all of which are in due course ignomin- 
iously repulsed, the inhabitants being evi- 
dently in every case more contented under the 
insurgents than under the Tartars. 

Details are given with respect to one. The 
town and district of Lo-Nyan were taken by 
the insurgents in March, 1851. The victors 
levied a contribution, and compelled the rich 
head of the state-pawnbroking establishment 
to pay 1,000 taels. The imperialists, sud- 
denly returning in great force to recover the 
town, for once succeeded, and forthwith levied 
acontribution of three times the former 
amoynt. On this the inhabitants plotted to 
call in the insurgents again. This they did ; 
the imperialists were driven out, and the in- 
habitants, cutting off the tails from their 
crowns, proclaimed the insurgent emperor, 
and denounced him of ‘Pekin. It would thus 
appear to be rather the insurrection of the 
Chinese populations flinging off the Tartar 

oke, than the march of an able leader at the 
head of any portion of the armies of the 
empire. Indeed, there seems to be no regular 
army in China save what is hastily assembled 





and got together. The despotic power of the 
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emperor has been based more upon authority, 
upon the habits of administrative rule, and 
the terror of a name, than upon any organized 
and permanent military force. 

The strength of the insurgent cause, there- 
fore, lies less in generalship than in popu- 
larity. It is by the force of ideas, more than 
by that of legions, it advances. And as the 
Tartars want alike the moral authority and 
the physical force, their reign may be held to 
be approaching to its end. ‘The possession of 
Nankin, the second city of the empire in ad- 
ministrative rank and commercial importance, 
and the first in the estimation of the old 
Chinese race, seems to ensure that already. 
The wealth and fertility of the empire lie in 
provinces already subdued. ‘The more north- 
ern ones, which are the seat of mere imperial 
authority without its resources, cannot long 
hold out by themselves, 

What, then, will be the consequence of 
the revolution when it has been fully effected, 
and ‘Tien-té, representing the old Ming dy- 
nasty, shall have taken the place of the 
present young ‘Tartar sovereign upon the 
throne! ‘The principal characteristic and ten- 
dency of the insurgents is undoubtedly to 
destroy the centralization which at present 
exists in China, and to replace the nu lity of 
governors sent from Pekin by local authorities 
better acquainted with the wants of the 
natives of the provinces they govern. The 
rebels avow in their proclamations that the 
federal principle is theirs, and they have acted 
upon it by the erection of local chieftainries 
aud kingdoms, of which the leaders are of 
course to own the supremacy of the Emperor 
Tien-té, but are nevertheless to wield all 
essential authority each in his dominions. 
This we have no doubt had become indispen- 
suble. It was absolutely required for the 
contentment of the provincial populations, 
which hitherto have felt the extortionate 
rather than the protecting hand of the impe- 
riul government. On the other hand, there is 
no denying that a revolution which not only 
everthrows the reigning dynasty, but divides 
the empire into a number of local authorities 
or kingships of more or less power, must open 
to foreigners a large scope fur ambition and 
intrigue. How far the province of Kiacta is 
to resist Russian influence, or that of Canton 
contend against English dictation, when local 
authorities shall be all in all, is perhaps what 
Tien-té and his followers have not taken into 
account, 

Another peculiarity of the insurgent party, 
equally importaut to Europeans, is their 
unquestionable enmity to Buddhism and to 
bunzes, and to the entire system of Chinese 
idolatry. It would be going greatly too far to 
say that the insurgent emperor is actually 
Christian, or that he prefers any sect of Chris- 
tians. But his proclamations bear undoubted 
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marks of Christian ideas, of a desire to sub- 
stitute the Christian account of the creation 
for the old cosmogonies, and of the resolution 
to sweep away the more stupid and debruting 
part of Chinese superstitions, in order to sub- 
stitute for them something more akin to the 
religious ideas of Europe. Here is another 
wide breach fur European powers to enter at, 
by means of missionaries, if not with the help 
of more menacing forces. The Roman Cath- 
olics have already their missionary legions in 
China. Some zealous Protestants are algo 
said to have sown their doctrines in secret 
societies, which like eggs were to protect and 
hatch the future religion. Should these 
become hereafter fully developed, we may 
have European powers interfering with artil- 
leries and armies to protect the Christians of 
the Celestial empire, as Russia claims to pro- 
tect certain subjects of the ‘Turkish Sultan. 
The introduction into China, however, even 
of any approach to the forms of Christianity 
would prove a blessing to the far Kast, not 
merely in a real and spiritual sense, but as an 
element of civilization. If the insurrection 
should effect this, and restore some adminis- 
trative life and local freedom to the empire, 
without absolutely dismembering it, Europe 


will not fuil to benefit in increased commerce . 


and trade, and in having obtained a new and 
powerful lever for the regeneration of Asia. 





WE preserve by law our coasting trade for 
our own people. At present it is maintained 
more from revenue than commercial considera- 
tions, or considerations of national defence. The 
advantages, however, of carrying on a coasting 
trade are so exclusively on the side of the natives, 
that it must, as the rule, always fall into their 
hands if they have any shipping. It will be the 
first trade they will engage in —the last they 
will be supplanted in. ‘There are some things 
which it is utterly superfluous for the Legisla- 
ture to prohibit, and amongst them are suicide 
and foreigners engaging in the coasting trade of 
a thoroughly maritime nation. Our practice, 
however, has a pernicious effect ; and because 
by law we continue to prohibit an American 
from carrying goods from London tv Hull, 
through the dangerous Swin, which native pilots 
have a difficulty in navigating, the Americans 
prohibit us from carrying goods from New York 
to California, where the passage is wholly on the 
open sea, every part of which is as well known 
to us as to the Americans. Such restrictions 
answer no good purposes, and they are mischiev- 
ous by their effects on other nations.— Econ. 





Tue sweet Currvit (cerefolium), formerly 
prized for its warm aromatic qualities, was 80 
great a favorite with the Emperor Tiberius, 
that he exacted from the Germans a large 
quantity of it annually as a tribute. It is a 
native of Austria and Silesia. 










































































































































BEAUTY. 


[Part of a Series of Classic and Historic Portraits, 
by James Bruce, in the Atheneum.) 


Tue question of beauty is pretty much a 
question of latitude, of taste, and of age. 
Cramped feet are not much admired on this 
side of the Yellow Sea. A delight in fat has 
been pretty well confined to Byzantium and 
the East. The contest between blue eyes and 
black eyes — with now and then a strong claim 
put in on the part of gray —has been going 
on for ages; and the blonde or brunette con- 
troversy is not unlikely to occupy poetical 

ens for generations to come. Mr. Bruce, 

owever, thinks there is some rule in the 
matter : —and in describing the portrait of 
Milto, who adopted the name of Aspasia, and 
became the favorite of Cyrus, he says on this 
‘+ old subject ever new :”? — 


In the portrait of Aspasia we have an embodi- 
ment of almost all those features which went to 
constitute beauty according to the notions of the 
ancients, and according to the taste which has 
generally prevailed in Europe in all ages. 
Yellow hair — it isa palish flaxen yellow that 
has been most adored — and large eyes are in- 
gredients in almost every picture ofa beauty, 
whether the person be historical or imaginary. 
The large eyes of Helen of Troy are celebrated 
in every description of her person which has 
come down to us. Juvenal mentions, as one of 
the inroads which old age makes on beauty, 
that, with the lapse of years, the eyes grow 
smaller. In the ‘* Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments,’’ the Vizier’s daughter describes her be- 
loved Bedreddin Hassan as ‘‘the young man 
who has large eyes and black eyebrows.’’ The 
hair of Aspasia was a little curled. This is that 
crisped hair, ‘‘ the smiling locks’? (crines ri- 
dentes) of the Romans, to which there are so 
many allusions in the poets. This is the hair 
universally attributed to Helen of Troy. It was 
the hair of the Beatrice of Dante — 


Io miro icrespie gli biondi capegli 


the poet says in one of his canzoni ; and in 
another he speaks of the fair locks which Love, 
to consume him, had gilded and curled — 


Biondi capelli 
Ch’amor per consumarwi increspa e dora. 

Small ears and elegant ankles have been in 
general request; and there are men whose 
criticism on female beauty goes no further than 
the ankles. The aquiline nose, while it is con- 
sidered appropriate in the face of a military 
commander, is not so decidedly according to 
orthodox taste in woman’s faces ; but it is to be 
observed that Elian has qualified the description 
to ‘slightly aquiline’’ (od:yov ensyounos). I 
am not sure what is the true meaning of the 
expression in Patronius, in his exquisite descrip- 
tion of Circe, where he speaks of her nares pau- 
lulum inflere, which has generally been under- 
stood to mean that her nose was rather aqui- 
line. 
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Mr. Bruce tells us, that ‘‘ a little mouth is 
condemned by all good judges” of beauty — 
but this is perhaps a question open to some 
discussion. As to the lisp that may come 
from it there is less room for qualification — 
that being one of those defects in woman 
which ‘turn to favor and to prettiness.”” 
Ovid calls this lisp ‘2 charm to catch man- 
kind,’* — and in an old English chorus it is 
said, in perfect accordance with popular be- 
lief, that 

None kitheth like the lithping lath. 


We should continue to have doubts, how- 
ever, about the personal beauty of a squint, 
even though Mr. Bruce were to pile up in- 
stances and anecdotes to the contrary which 
should fill a volume : — 


It would thus appear that, along with the 
general tradition of Hector’s comeliness and his 
lisp, and his proverbial acceptability to the 
other sex, there is a fame that hesquinted. So 
did George Whitfield and Edward Irving, both 
of whom were favorites with the fair, the latter 
being called ‘‘ the adorable Edward Irving.’’ 
Descartes admired a squint, one story being that 
& woinan with whom he was in love looked at 
him obliquely ; while another version, which is 
adopted by Southey, is that this partiality arose 
from his associating a squint with the recollec- 
tion of the eyes of a kind nurse. There is a 
recent case which took place in Paris, in 1842, 
which is deserving of attention, and which may 
be a lesson to those who are not content with the 
eyes which Heaven has given them. A young 
woman was about to be married to a man with 
whom she was deeply in love, he squinting most 
unmistakably. At that time the operation of 
strabism was much in vogue, and the thoughtless 
lover imagined that by its means he would get 
rid of what he regarded as a blemish in his 
countenance. Without letting his mistress know 
his intention, he got the defect entirely removed, 
and fancied that he would now appear with in- 
creased favor in her eyes. On his next meet- 
ing with her, however, she uttered a cry of 
alarm, and in spite of all explanations, refused 
to receive as her husband him whom she had 
loved and chosen under quite a different aspect. 
The marriage was broken off; the separation 
was forever, the lady contenting herself with 
cherishing in her own soul the squinting object 
of her young affections. 


Among squinters fiumous for their beauty 
of person was the Freek poet Menander : — 
but the fame of his passion for Glycera is no 

roof, we fake it, that his squint was adored 
= his mistress. Other deformities are also 


celebrated in story : — 


Anne of Brittany, the wife of Charles VIII. of 
France, and the Princess of Condé, were 
beauties who moved gracefully through the 
world with one leg shorter than the other. 
Catherine des’ Jardins (now nearly forgotten as 
a writer of poetry and dramas), though strongly 
marked ty small-pox, had personal charms 
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enough to get for herself three husbands and a 
reat many lovers beside. Mademoiselle de la 
Fallicre, the most amiable of Louis XIV.’s 
mistresses, has, by recent writers, generally been 
described as a beauty, notwithstanding her ad- 
mitted lameness. But this is a mistake. Louis 
did not confine his admiration of the sex to those 
of them who had beauty to attract him. His 
first mistress, Mademoiselle de Mancini, was 
allowed to be the reverse of either beautiful 
or handsome. She was stout, but short and ill- 
shaped, and had a very vulgar air. Historians 
have not been able to make up their minds as to 
what it was that pleased the king in Mancini. 
Mademoiselle de la Valliére was kind-hearted 
and amiable, and Louis loved her because she 
first loved him. A contemporary author of a 
life of la Valliére, written and printed in her 
lifetime, and who is extremely favorable to her 
real merits, thus describes her : —‘* Asa man 
in a meadow, adorned with an infinite variety of 
lovely flowers, is almost always embarrassed in 
his choice, so the king, in the midst of so many 
beauties, did not know in favor of whom he 
should determine. Chance decided his choice, 
and Mademoiselle de la Valliére, who had noth- 
ing to recommend her in point of beauty, tri- 
umphed over all the rest. She is of middle 
stature and rather thin (assez flouette) ; she 
walks ungracefully, and is slightly lame; she 
is white and fair (blanche et blonde), and marked 
with small-pox ; her eyes are blackish (noird- 
tres), and her look languishing. She has a 
large rosy mouth ; her teeth are not good.’’ 


After these animadversions on beauty, it 
may be well to turn to what the song places 
as its dangerous companion in the fair — 
‘** behavior.” Mr. Bruce is discoursing on 
Cleopatra : — 


Our notions of a charming woman are terribly 
shocked when we hear of Cleopatra, even in the 
presence of Octavius, flying at one of her slaves, 
and tearing his face with her nails. I do not 
know if we are more or less shocked at this than 
at hearing how the philosophical Cato, before 
proceeding to meditate with Plato on the im- 
mortality of the soul, gave his attendant a blow 
on the mouth because he had considerately re- 
moved his sword, fearing that his master was 
about to do himself a mischief. But the ideas 
of different ages and countries are very dissimilar 
in matters of this kind. Even in fiction, where 
the writer has it in his power to make all his 
great people decorous and amiable, we find, in 
the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,’’ the 
most accomplished ladies doing as Cleopatra 
did. Badoura, the charming Princess of China, 
seizes her nurse by the hair of the head, and 
beats her till her face is covered with blood. 
But even in Cleopatra’s days, it is gratifying to 
find that Ovid, in that book of his ** Art of Love ’’ 
which is devoted to instructing the fair sex how 
to make themselves agreeable, expresses his re- 
pulsion to a woman who loses her temper, and 
beats or scratches her maid-servant. There was 
a Lucrezia Gonzagua, a learned woman of the 
sixteenth century, whose name has descended to 
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the presnt day with the warmest commendations 
of her erudition, virtue and piety. Her injudi- 
cious admirers published her epistolary corre- 
spondence as far as it could be collected, includ- 
ing the letters which she wrote on her purely 
household affairs. A quotation is made from 
one of these letters, by Bayle, the effect of which 
is to destroy all the reputation of goodness which 
her friends have endeavored to rear up for her. 
She is writing to Lucia, who appears to have been 
at the head of her domestic establishment, about 
a maid, Livia, and says: ‘‘ If Livia is not obedi- 
ent to you, lift her petticoats to her head, 
and whip her till her flesh be blue and the blood 
run down to her heels.’” Such letters as these, 
Bayle calmly says, might have been suppressed 
without doing injury to the writer. I believe 
Lucrezia Gonzagua was an impudent woman, and 
a hypocrite in morality and religion. I earnestly 
trust that it is not true what is to be read in 
books of the women of South Carolina — famous 
for their neat ankles, and their amazing chastity 
— that they not only will give orders for the 
flogging of a slave, even a female slave, but will 
themselves see the brutality carried into effect. 


Our author seeks to reverse the popular 
judgment in some very celebrated cases of fe- 
male frailty. He is very hard on poor Agnes 
Sorel, whom he pitilessly despoils of her tradi- 
tional humility and gentleness — and on Abe- 
lard, whom he treats as an ‘‘ impudent’’ and 
‘¢infamous’’ charlatan, rather than as the 
personage he is generally considered in ro 
mantic literature. Heloise herself — and here 
we agree with him more fully — loses much 
of the poetic halo when viewed too closely. 
Ann Boleyn’s ** yellow complexion”’ is brought 
into a prominence scarcely allowed by the laws 
of gallantry, however it may be justified by 
contemporary texts. To make amends, how- 
ever, for these inroads into popular beliefs, 
Mr. Bruce undertakes a defence of Lucrezia 
Borgia and an apology for Catherine of Russia. 
The chapter on the fair Borgia is one of the 
longest and most carefully elaborated in these 
volumes, But the evidence in bar of the long- 
standing charges against her is of the weak- 
est. Mrs. Jameson had said, in her ‘* Visits 
and Sketches,” after gazing at Titian’s well- 
known portrait —‘‘I looked in vain in the 
countenance of Lucrezia for some trace, some 
testimony of the crimes imputed to her ; but 
she is a fair, golden-haired, gentle-looking 
creature :’’— and on this assertion of her 
beauty Mr. Bruce builds a singular argument 
in favor of her innocence. The Socratic doc- 
trine that beauty of face indicates purity of 
mind, we take to be one of very doubtful char- 
acter ; and in the case of the picture before us 
we know not how much of the beauty belonged 
to nature and how much to art and the artist. 
Titian was one of those who, as the phrase 
runs, ‘ elevated portraiture into history,’’ — 
and the lady was certainly one ‘ whose 
mother was her painting,” according to the 
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now disputed reading of a well-known text. 
Mr. Bruce’s readiness of inference is some- 
what akin to that of another living writer, 
who on the strength of a single hair — which 
there is very good reason to believe was dyed 
— declared that the said Lucrezia must have 
been ‘ beautiful in every respect.” 

On some points our pleasant illustrator of 
manners is extremely tolerant. He defends 
the rouge-pot and the hare’s-foot. He is of 
opinion that no woman can go against the 
habit of her time ‘‘ and be innocent.”’ If 
others patch and paint, she must patch and 

aint — for it is ‘* a virtue to desire to please.” 
We leave this knotty point to any sanhedrim 
of fine ladies who may choose to discuss it. 
The reader has seen, that Mr. Bruce makes 
war on small mouths : — the following shows 
that he is equally intolerant to large foreheads. 
He writes : — 


The admiration of such foreheads in women is 
a depravity of modern times, and is yet and ever 
will be confined to a few sectarians in taste. The 
ancients — erring perhaps on the other side, but 
the safe and gentle side — sighed for narrow and 
low foreheads. I cannot recollect in any ancient 
writer a passage in praise of a large forehead in 
a woman. Horace calls Lycoris ‘illustrious’ 
for her slender forehead. 


Insignem tenui fronte Lycorida. 
Cyri torret amor. 


Winkelman, who has noticed this passage in 
his work on ‘* Ancient Art,’ tells us that the 
Greek women, where the real beauty was wanting 
gave the appearance of loveliness to their fore- 
heads by fastening a band below their hair ; and 
that the beautiful women of Circassia produce 
the same effect by an ingenious manner of comb- 
ing down their locks. Petronius, in his exquisite 
picture of Circe — in which he has assembled so 
many points of high beauty—the naturally 
curled hair flowing down on her shoulders, and 
the eyebrows almost joined — does not forget to 
describe the forehead as ‘‘ very small.” Froma 
passage in Montaigne, founded no doubt on the 
relations.of travellers, it appears that the charm 
of low foreheads is understood by the women of 
Mexico ; and that in order to produce its ap- 
pearance, they make use of every art to make 
the hair grow down on their brows. The oldest 


seeming commendation of a large forehead in a | P° 


woman, that I have happened to meet with, 
occurs in the Canzone of Dante, ‘‘ Io miroi crespi 
e gli biondi capegli,’’ where he gives a detailed 
and very fine description of his mistress, and 
praises, as appears, her ‘‘ ample forehead,’’ 
‘* la spaziosa fronte.’? But in justice to Bea- 
trice, may not her lover’s ‘‘ spaziosa’’ be the 
Latin ‘* speciosa’’ beautiful? Chaucer, however, 
following soon after Dante, is unequivocal in 
praising the broad forehead of the Prioress. 


Sickerly she had a fair forehead ; 

It was almost a span broad, I trow. 
The celebrated verses, which enumerate the 
thirty points of woman’s beauty, all of which are 
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said to have been assembled together in Helen 
of Troy, are of unknown authorship. They 
have been translated into most languages, and 
are found in French, Latin, Italian, and Spanish, 
the French being believed to be the original ; 
but they have never been regarded as older than 
the commencement of the sixteenth century. 
In these lines, it is laid down that the perfect 
woman must have three parts broad, ‘the 
breast, the forehead, and the space between the 
eyes.”’ It is somewhat remarkable that out of 
these three, the ancients desired two — the two 
latter—to be narrow. But there are great 
offences against sound taste in this enumeration 
of the thirty points ; and if Helen had been such 
as this writer supposes her to have been, Paris 
would never have stolen her away — 


Trojaque nunc stares, Priamique arx alta maneres. 


We had marked a great many other pas- 
sages in these piquant and provoking voluines 
— passages for extract and comment ; but we 
must draw toa close. We will not do so, 
however, without a recommendation to the 
reader interested in the history of manners to 
go in search of what further information these 
agreeable volumes may affurd. From what 
we have already said or suggested, it will be 
inferred that on many points of taste and 
social philosophy we do not quite agree with 
Mr. Bruce; but, then, the topics which he 
treats so pleasantly are precisely those on 
which men may disagree to the end of time 
with perfect good humor. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE PARADISE OF SPAIN. 


BY DR. SCOFFERN. 


Ture must have been a time when beauty, 
all-preduminant — beauty everywhere diffused, 
was the characteristic of Spain; when the 
broad sweeps of desolate La Mancha were clad 
with verdure—when the barren wastes of 
Alicante bloomed with flowers, and the frown- 
ing ranges of the Alpujarras were shaded with 
their pines — when the still beautiful Andalu- 
sia, irrigated by crystal streams from Moorish 
aqueducts, was a garden, clustering with 
megranates and roses, odorous jasmines, and 
feathery palms. ‘There must have been a time 
when all Spain was so lovely that its loveli- 
ness, for lack of contrast, would pall; when 
the eye, unceasingly regarding the beauty of 
surrounding objects, would tire, and the ear 
grow weary of ever-gushing fountains and 
warbling nightingales. 

It is no longer thus. Fierce contentions of 
warring races, through many centuries pro- 
longed, have left unfading evidence of theic 
progress in Spain. A long succession of un- 
wise governments, more desolating even than 
wars, has also contributed to the result. Re- 
ligious persecution has done the rest. With 
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the final expulsion of the chivalrous, elegant, 
industrious Saracen, and the keen, calculating, 
mercantile Israelite, fell the prosperity of 
Spain ; and the beauty of many regions de- 
parted ; while forests were hewn down, and 
none planted in their stead, until vast tracts 
became desolate. Aqueducts, the pride of the 
Arabs, and monuments of their industry, have 
been either wilfully destroyed out of sheer 
hatred to their origin, or allowed to go to 
ruin; and this unrelenting process of devasta- 
tion has proceeded until whole regions, once 
teeming with verdure and cultivated as a 
garden, are now arid as the Sahara, and 
searcely more hospitable. Tracts, where only 
a solitary gum cystus, springing here and there, 
just serves to prove that vegetation has not 
entirely relinquished its claim to the soil, and 
scarcely affurds sustenance to a few disconso- 
late goats. Now an enormous lizard will cross 
your path —now asnake. Nota little bird of 
any kind — not even the cosmopolitan sparrow; 
but the vulture soars like a spectre aloft ready 
to pounce at the carcass near your feet, Then 
the sun ! — that mighty, scorching, unclouded 
sun—glares fiercely down, burning into hard 
masses the parched-up earth. Glancing your 
eye ulong that wild expanse, the rocks tremble 
with radiating heat like one vast brick-kiln. 
The entire panorama quivers and dances like 
a land agitated by an eurthquake, or a scene, 
regarded through a telescope, inmotion. The 
eye at length grows dim with contemplating 
the savage glare — the brain feels maddened. 
There is no shelter now, not even of a solitary 
tree ; and the mockery of your suffering is 
enhanced by the sight of aqueducts now dried 
up, ramblas, or mountain torrent-courses, 
which only gush in winter, and white snow- 
capped sierras in the far-off horizon, telling 
of coolness, whilst your brain is on fire. 

The only kind of loveliness, everywhere 
diffused, which still remains to Spain, is the 
loveliness of human face and form — a loveli- 
ness which neither foreign wars, nor native 
governments, nor religious persecutions have 
been able to efface. ‘The blue-eyed Asturian 
maiden, the majestic senora of Castile, the 
olive-tinted, languishing, mysterious Anda- 
‘luza, with tresses black as raven-plume, and 
hands and feet modelled in such fashion of 
exquisite beauty as no hands and feet were 
ever modelled in befure — and swan-like neck, 
half veiled in the folds of her gracefully wav- 
ing mantilla — who so lovely as these! Yet 
think not, reader, that the beauty of inani- 
mate nature hus fled from Spain. It has not 
fled, but is concentrated. As many oppressed 
races of man, taking refuge from a conqueror, 
have leagued themselves together, localized 
‘their energies, interwoven their relations, 
nestled in inaccessible glens, and formed com- 
monwealths, so have consolidated themselves 
in many a spot of isolated loveliness the un- 
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dying natural beauties of Spain. There, in 
one of those exquisite spots, with the frowning 
sierras about you, shall you be enveloped in 
garlanded tresses of the wild vine as they 
cluster round the ruby-flowered pomegranate, 
the quivering aspen, or graceful palm. There 
the turtle-doves shall nestle in groves of 
orange-trees, and the nightingale shall sing, 
and the myrtle and jasmine shall mingle their 
perfume with the orange blossom, wild thyme, 
and rosemary. There the rain shall never 
fall. The earth shall be refreshed hy dews, 
and irrigated by streamlets, and bring forth 
its fruits and flowers as under the wand of a 
magican, ‘Torrents of sparkling water dash 
down the sierra from the welting snows 
above, and glide through the valley below 
like gorgeous serpents. ll here is impressed 
with such beauty as poets dream of, and 
painters love to depict — but all around is 
savage, terrible, desolate! Mountains, whose 
peaked summits lose themselves in clouds, or, 
piercing through the cunopy, cut with faint 
outline of their snowy crests the gold-tinted 
horizon. ‘Their flanks desvlate and bare ; 
here black as night itself—there glittering 
with disclosed mineral wealth under the noon- 
day sunbeam, like some enormous jewel 
mounted on jet. Frowning like an angry 
giant at the vision of beauty below, and 
threatening to destroy it, thus seems the 
sierra! Yet, as those rugged flanks sink into 
the valley where you stand, they lose their 
desolation. Gradually vegetable forms appear. 
First the stunted pine, then the oak — then 
follows the chestnut, and now, clustering on 
natural terraces, the vine. The terrific, as an 
attribute, is seen no more. Olive-trees, of 
grotesque form, with hue of dusky green, seal 
the compact of peace between the two con- 
tending elements — the lovely and the terrific. 
Now, with graceful curve, the mountain flank 
sweeps into the valley, and you are lost in a 
maze of palms, apricots, and sugar-canes, or, 
it may be, citron, orange, and lemon-trees, 
with the beautiful pomegranate springing 
like brushwood underneath. Large bushes 
of wild thyme and rosemary crash beneath 
your feet, and contribute their mite to the 
delicious perfume which comes borne to you 
on every breeze. Magnificent aloes elevate 
their gorgeous flower-decked spikelets more 
than thirty feet high, and gigantic cactuses, 
rising here and there, bend under their luscious 
fruit-bearing treasure the prickly pear. Ah! 
how lovely —how exquisitely lovely — are 
those valleys of Andalusia! All that pagan 
sybarite could have longed for as the scene of 
his pleasurable rest — all that Mahomet could 
have pictured in his dreamy reveries as the 
scene of a paradise for dark-eyed houris — all 
that we of purer faith depict to ourselves as 
the attributes of a past Eden — they are there ! 
In the sky above, and the flowers beneath, and 
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luscious fruits, and crystal streams — they 
are there ! 

And now, lost in reverie, creating for our- 
selves an innocent pantheon with feigned 
— attributes of tree and flower, regard 
those quivering aspens as they whisper to the 
breeze, and listen to their tale. Wild vines 
encircle them, climb up their trunks, hang 
from one to another in graceful festoons, an 
hold the whole forest in their close embrace. 
Guardians of their forest charge, those wild 
vines tightly cling, and the whispering aspens 
seem to say, Protect us from destruction ! 

But awaking at length from reverie, to treat 
of real things and real times, let the reader be 
briefly informed that circumstances took me, 
in the early part of the year 1850, to Spain. 
Took me, not to live in large hotels and big 
cities, those hateful foci of propagandism for 
extraneous habits, which undermine all na- 
tionality, jumbling together things the most 
incongruous, making the nations of the earth 
alike in one condition of mediocrity, chasing 
away poetic visions, uprooting romance, 
desecrating the most sacred regions with the 
omnipresent lifstick and stumpy bottles of 
porter. Thanks to many circumstances which 
need not be detailed here, Spain, even in her 
large cities, is still pretty free of these, but I 
avoided even the trace of them, by taking up 
my quarters in a little Andalusian town, where 
not half a dozen of my country people had 
been seen before ; a town duel ina delight- 
ful little valley, or vega, close to the Mediter- 
ranean, and culled Motril, a town which some 
maps of Spain do themselves the honor to 
indicate, and some do not — more shame to 
them. 

A very curious place to get at is this vega 
of Motril, and, when once there, a very curious 
place to get out of. On three sides a simicir- 
cular offset from the Alpujarras hem it in, 
elevating their summits far above, until they 
terminate in the Sierra Nevada, fifteen thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. . On the 
fourth side is the Mediterranean, but neither 
harbor, nor jetty, nor roadstead is there. 
Ships that do come are very few, and come at 
their peril, for this tranquil-looking Mediter- 
ranean is far from being so innocent as it 
seems ; and although no crested billows man- 
tle upon its blue surface, as we see in the tur- 
bulent Atlantic, and no foaming spray comes 
dashing over the cliffs, yet a certain quiet, mys- 
terious swell, which the Mediterranean here 
assumes, plays sad pranks at times. Particu- 
larly inaccessible, then, is this vega of Motril 
— primitive, isolated, and beautiful. Once 
there, a remembrance of physical exertion 
passed indisposes you to think of removing 
again, so down you settle in your dolce far 
niente, and although there is no bull arena in 
Motril, nor could fighting bulls be brought 
there from the Ganuderas, except Madame 
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Poitevin should bring them attached to her 
balloon ; and although not one bookseller’s 
shop exists in the whole valley, not one sprin 
carriage, neither ‘theatre, hotel, nor any o 
those public lounging-places where people are 
wont to resort, yet 1 managed to live very 
happily in Motril. In the vega is abundant 
game, which a stranger who has ingratiated 
himself may shoot. In the mountain gorges 
are vast stores of mineral wealth to be ex- 
sag and in the valley 1s such an assem- 

lage of vegetable products, tropical and tem- 
perate, as nowhere else exists. ‘There is the 
cotton and indigo, date, palm, and sugar-cane, 
mingling with oranges, citrons, limes, and 
lemons, roses, pinks, and geraniums, of de- 
licious fragrance, and a thousand other pro- 
ductions which would be tedious to describe. 
A visitor inclined to the study of natural 
history, may long enjoy the contemplation of 
these varied treasures ; and, should he possess 
an artist’s eye, alive to all that is gorgeous in 
mountain scenery and wild luxuriance of 
vegetable form, another source of pleasure 
would be found. Should he delight in con- 
templating past greatness, and retracing on 
the wings of imagination those romantic days 
when Andalusia was peopled by the Saracen 
race, this is the very place for begetting these 
contemplations. 

Moorish buildings surround him on every 
side, from the houses in the valley itself to 
the embattled watch-towers on mountain 
elevations. In the same vega, or almost the 
same, for a very insignificant spur of the moun- 
tain divides them, and they are both com- 
prehended in one semicircular contour, is the 
celebrated fortress of Sualobrefia, the chief 
maritime stronghold of the Moor, and only 
forty miles distant from his cherished Alham- 
bra. This was the last spot held by the re- 
treating Saracens. Here the flying Boabdil 
rested when hastening to Africa. This was 
the scene of many a bloody fray between tur- 
baned Saracen and Christian knight, partic- 
ularly on that memorable occasion when the 
lion-hearted Perez del Pulgar, he of the great 
deeds, as historians called him, and who has 
been graphically described to us by Bulwer and 
Washington Irving, punished the treachery of 
the Mudaxares. And to vivify all these heroic 
deeds, and bring them prominently before 
the mind’s eye, u descendant of the hero, and 
who now resides at Motril, Dofia Aurora del 
Pulgar de Chacon, will herself recite the 
chivalrous deeds. Despite lack of bull-fight- 
ing and theatres, then, one may be very happy 
in Motril ; but it would be ingratitude itself 
to omit from my list things agreeable in Motril 
— the balls and tertulias of the Marqueza di 
Puerto Santa Maria. Should this reach that 
lady’s eye, I beg her to understand I have 
placed her name so late in the list for the sake 
of emphasis. A very agreeable way of spend- 
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ing the evening are those balls and tertulias. 
«nd when a Spanish lady has once told you, 
** Sefior, this Seas is at your disposal,’’ she 
means what she says : Go when you like, in- 
troduce what friend you like, never expect an 
invitation again, for you will not have one. 
If in your diffidence you wait for such, the 
hostess will think you are offended, or consider 
your conduct a disaire, which is the politest 
word ever yet devised for characterizing some- 
thing between impertinence and insult. Go 
ond be welcome, then, but learn the language 
first. If you have any doubts about your be- 
ing at home, they will soon be set at rest by 
the lady of the house asking your name ; she 
means your Christian name, for the surname 
in Spain is not called a name at all, but the 
apelido, You tell her your name, and she 
tells you hers, and so matters rest with you 
for a time, though the lady is not idle. Go- 
ing the round of her lady friends, she whispers 
something, which of course you are polite 
enough not to hear, and presently the reason 
will be made manifest why she asked your 
name. She addresses you by it plainly, un- 
adorned it may be, most likely, although. in 
Spain, as everywhere else, ladies differ as to 
the amount of familiarity they are pleased to 
assume ; and, whilst a few will Don you, the 
eater number will not. At any rate, to ad- 
ress you as plain Juan, Enrique, Piedro, or 
Pablo, as the case may be, is perfectly en regle 
without the prefix of Don, and you in return 
will not be thought impertinent if you address 
quite as unceremoniously a lady — no matter 
what her rank or social condition may be. 
Few Englishmen, however, would have the 
courage to adopt this license all atonce. The 
occasional prefix of Sefiora or Sefiorita makes 
one feel more at his ease, and will certainly 
not give offence. Then, as a set-off against 
this self-imposed formality, after one gets 
a little acquainted with his lady friends, 
after he has danced with them, accepted 
bouquets of them or given in return, walked 
with them on the Paseo, escorted them to the 
bull-fights, and so forth — then it is understood 
that, with all propriety imaginable, one may 
-change their names into some of those pretty 
diminutives which can only be pronounced in 
Spanish or Italian. In return, the lady you 
dress will take a similar liberty with your 
name, and thus you are equal again. Apro- 
_pos of bouquets, let no unconscious individual, 
ignorant of the Andalusian flower language, 
resume to offer a white rose:—it means 
atred, and therefore had better be omitted. 
But these remarks are general, whereas m 
.theme is special, so back we go again to Motril. 
There are no booksellers’ shops, as I have said, 
mo circulating libraries or —° ys 
_yet is there no lack of news. Barbers there 
are innumerable in Motril (no wonder a 
‘Spaniard’s hair is so short), and here settled 
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in one of their stalls, whilst the process of de- 
vastation is being committed on your scalp, | 
all the current news may be learned from the 
living tongue, and if a little distorted as to 
truth, a little dressed with Andalusian embel- 
lishments, why all the more racy it is. 
Apropos of barbers in Spain, their contem- 
plation brings forcibly before my imagination 
one of the most sanguinary codes of that land. 
Bull-tighting is cruel enough, and auto-da-fés 
are still worse. Many and powerful are the 
deprecatory comments which both these na- 
tional customs have elicited ; yet there is an- 
other characteristic of Spanish manners 
hitherto not commented on by writers, to the 
best of my knowledge, but which is infinitely 
more cruel and sanguinary. The early Romans 
had their Tarpeian rock, at the foot of which 
they exposed to perish the feeble and infirm ; 
the Spartans accomplished the same end by 
leaving the victims to perish ina cave. In 
both these countries the end was avowed. 
Now in Spain the end, though not avowed, is 
universally recognized; it has entered into 
their leges non scripte, and is practised from 
one end of the peninsula to the other. The 
maimed, sickly, and weak of constitution, are 
handed over from the physician to the bar- 
ber, and the barber bleeds them to death ! 
But to be serious — this repeated bleedin 
operation for the slightest ailment, is carri 
to a frightful extent in Spain. The Draconian 
code of remedy is pitilessly employed in all 
diseases of every gravity, from the merest 
headache to the most prostrating typhus ; 
and, worse than all, the bleeding is conducted 
on such a system as cannot possibly do any 
ood in those diseases where bleeding would 
desirable. A bandage being tied round 
the patient’s wrist, the barber comes, opens a 
vein on the back of the hand, immerses the 
hand in hot water, and there leaves it whilst 
he walks about, probably amusing himself 
with a - From time to time he turns 
about, and, looking at the water, judges from 
the tint it has assumed whether the operation 
has been carried far enough. In this way, 
for a very trifling ailment — more sepa 
speaking, no ailment at all —a lady informed 
me she had been bled no less than thirty-six 
times in the space of one twelvemonth. The 
system is murderous, Nor in the more im- 
portant surgical operations are Spanish prac- 
titioners more restorative. Looking at the 
numerous civil wars which have long reigned 
in Spain, and the sanguinary appeals to the 
knife resorted to for the settlement of private 
feuds, one might reasonably expect to meet 
with individuals having wooden arms and legs. 
No such thing — they all die under the mild 
treatment of Spanish surgery. 
Notwithstanding this sanguinary portion 
of their calling, the barbers of Motril are a 
light-hearted, merry, guitar-playing set, who, 
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when the sun has set, fill the whole air with 
the sound of tinkling boleros. After the bar- 
bers of Motril, next come in importance the 
priests, good, hearty, kind-hearted fellows, 
with plenty of good wishes for everybody, 
Catholic or heretic, and rather prone than the 
contrary to discuss religious subjects, which 
they treat with remarkable moderation and 
forbearance. One very important class of 
Motrillanos still remains to be sketched, 
gentlemen of uncertain profession, as I will 
venture to designate them for want of a better 
name. Gentlemen who, in contravention of 
all Spanish law, manufacture their own gun- 
powder, and wander about with long guns, 
sometimes contemplating the beauty of moun- 
tain scenery, at other times directing their 
anxious glances towards the sea. This, reader, 
is a general sketch of the people with whom 
I dwelt. And now you have a picture of 
Motril. 

So placidly, so tranquilly did existence pass 
in this beautiful vega of fruit and flowers, 
that more than once did the idea occur of 
comparing it with the happy Abyssinian val- 
ley; but, alas! as summer came, and the 
waters of the Azequia, or Moorish aqueduct, 
had to be fairly distributed amongst the vari- 
ous owners of the soil, then came the season 
of bickering and disputes, the solution of 
which not unfrequently was entrusted to the 
knife, and more than once the solitary coffin 
of the place —there is but one — was borne 
along in solemn chant with a victim of the 
fray. Away to church the corse is borne, and 
there till midnight it remains, when, removed 
from the coffin, and enveloped in a cloak, it is 
carried to its final resting-place —a square 
enclosure on the mountain side, thick with 
tumuli and grim with exhumed skulls, 

It was after witnessing one of these mel- 
ancholy processions, and reflecting on its 
cause, [ became certain that Motril was not 
the spot of happiness unalloyed — that human 
wrath had entered there, and crime was fre- 
quent. “* Pity that such a Paradise should 
be so defiled,” one evening [ said to a friend. 

** Ah, sefior, Motril is indeed no Para- 
dise,”’ replied the lady I addressed, ‘* but 
contains some desperate men ; nevertheless, 
there is,’’ said she, ‘‘ a Paradise in Spain — 
the beautiful Lanjaron.” 

‘It is a place I am sure you would like,” 
remarked Dofia Aurora, ‘* and all the better 
that it iscompuratively unknown. Everything 
there is Spanish — more so than in Motril. 
Nowhere, probably, is the former Moorish 
aspect of Andalusia so well preserved as there ; 
and, besides, there are mineral springs at 
Lanjaron, which would interest you too.’’ 

I needed no further incentive. Having 
thanked my fair informant for her kindness, 
I prepared to start with my sister and a friend 
over the Alpujarras, en route for the beautiful 
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Lanjaron, and with that provision for the 
future, which I would recommend all travel- 
lers in Spain to imitate, our first thought was 
for the provend, not for the journey alone, but 
also for the:whole time we should be pleased to 
remain in this terrestrial Paradise, where I 
was credibly informed wine might certainly 
be had, possibly eggs, and every other creature 
comfort, including beds —‘‘ that the traveller 
might bring with him.’’ So, these prelimi- 
naries having been duly settled, we started : 
my sister and myself, an English gentleman, 
our mutual acquaintance, and our armed 
guide, Julio. A very pretty cavalcade we 
formed with our three mules, each carrying 
bedding under his rider, and each having 
capacious saddle-bags slung, full of provisions. 
As usual, the ladies’ sitting place was a con- 
trivance called a hamuja, which may be 
shortly described as a sort of garden chair 
tied to the mule’s back with ropes, and pad- 
ded with pillows. The gentlemen's saddles 
were of a construction so very peculiar, that 
—o fails ; but the bridles were each 
formed on a plan of numerous adaptations, that 
cannot be too greatly admired, as proclaiming 
the ingenuity of Spanish muleteers. They 
consisted each of a very long rope, ending in 
a bit, and held, whilst used as a bridle, many 
times encircled in coils. When used as a means 
of propulsion, which was not unfrequently 
the case, the coil, being unfolded, liberated a 
rope of such length that it might be used effect- 
ively as a a not only for one’s own mule, 
but those of his neighbor’s. But there was 


a third use; occasionally, the most spitual, 
least obstinate animal, being made pioneer, 
the bridle-end of the second was attached to 
his a and so on again, Julio fol- 


lowing in'the rear, and holding manfully on 
to the third mule’s tail. ‘Thus, much of our 
journey was accomplished ; but Julio occasion- 
ally had other business on hand. Suddenly 
letting go the friendly tail, and running a 
little in advance, he would cock his trabujo, 
run the thumb-nail across its flint, look myste- 
riously behind each nook, and into each 
crevice, as if he recognized at every step a 
concealed foe. My friend, too, and myself, 
were armed ; for every one goes armed in this 
part of Spain. 

This warlike preparation is by no means 
unnecessary, as vestiges of murders committed 
remained to testify. On the mountain passes 
between Motril and Lanjaron, although 
the entire distance between these places is 
not more than twenty-five English miles, 
several monumental crosses are erected to 
commemorate a murder committed at that 
spot, and even at this time of which I write, 
a bandit chief, known under the name of El 
Gato, or ** the cat,’’ was known to be invest- 
ing this part of the Alpujarras, 

‘* You see that cross, Sefior Don Juan?” 
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remarked Julio, as he pointed to one of these! 
monuments of blood, and gave my sister’s 
mule such a belaboring with the rope as 
should suffice until the completion of his tale ; 
‘* that cross, sefior,”’ continued he, ‘* points 
out the spot where one of you cabuallerus 
Ingleses was killed.’’ 

** Indeed !” 

‘“‘ Killed by mistake,’ said Julio, with- 
drawing slowly his cigarrito, and- puffing a 
full volume of smoke. 

‘* By mistake for somebody else, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* No, sefior, for no one else, but because he 
did not know the ways of the country.” 

Julio's intimation puzzled me not a little. 
Spanish customs are peculiar and not easily 

icked up. I had therefore set about learn- 
ing them on principle as a matter of philoso- 
phy.. Had been initiated into all the little 
peculiggities of social life as I fondly thought. 
Had been instructed that true Iberian _polite- 
ness required you never to cross > 
front ; never to turn your back to anybody 
—even if people were standing all around ; 
never to ofr a lady your arm on the Paseo ; 
never to shut the door on entering her draw- 
ing-room ; never on walking to allow your 
companion to be always on your left, but to 
change sides with him, alternately and dex- 
terously, in order that the place d’honneur 
might be equally divided ; never to make a 
repast in company — no, not even so much.as 
to taste an ice ata confectioner’s — without 
asking all around you, strangers though they 
might be, to partake ; and, lastly, never be- 
yond all things, to presume continuing your 
addresses to a lady who had once shown you 
the but-end of her fan. All this had been 
firmly impressed upon my memory — learned 
by rote, digested into a code— by remembering 
which, and acting up to its spirit and letter, 
I fondly hoped to pass for a polite man any- 
where in Spain, Great was my trepidation, 
therefore, to find, beyond this long list of 
things to be avoided, there yet remained an- 
other, and of such importance too, that the 
penalty for not complying with it might be 
death, So I pressed Julio for an explanation. 
Rubbing his thumb-nail across the flint of his 
trabujo, and puffing a wreath of smoke from 
between his lips, Julio gracefully removed 
his cigarrito, and thus expressed himself. 

* Sefior Don Juan, every land has its cus- 
toms, and the custom of Andalusia is this: 
when any of the Gentes de las Montajias meet 
you on your path, and want todo business 
with you, they say ‘ Boca abajo!’ which 
means this: you are to lie fat on the ground 
and stretch out your arms so, whilst the ca 
tain or his men examine your pockets. No 
one is hurt who does this,’”’ continued he, 
**noteven the lowest ratones would hurt you, 
and this is what any single caballero ought 





to have done — it stands to reason. 


“ Well, this poor gentleman didn’t know 
the custom of the country, so there he stood, 
as the Gato told me, and clenched his 
hands so. 

‘* Even then the Gato didn’t want to kill 
him,so he came over and tried to seize 
him, when the caballerito struck him a blow. 
After that, you see, what cou/d be done? 
The Gato had “been struck, disgraced, and so 
he killed him, and that was the end of it. A 
mistake, Sefior Don Juan, an unfortunate 
mistake,’’ said Julio, replacing his cigarrito, 

** Julio,’ said I, ** you seem to have been 
there.”’ 

*“Q, sefior, no! but the Gato told me so 
himself, and told me how very sorry he was.”’ 

** You seem to have respectable acquaint- 
ances, Julio.” 

Julio smiled, and continued, ‘‘ The Gato 
buys his powder of me, seiior, therefore no 
wonder I know his affairs.”’ 

This little episode on the consequences of a 
mistake being finished, we suddenly turned 
an abutting ridge of the mountain, and a yal- 
ley lay before us. There glittering in all its 
beauty lay Velez di Benaudalla, one of those 
spots of concentrated loveliness nowhere to 
be seen but in the south of Spain. Were 
there not a Lanjaron, Velez di Benendalla 
would be now, as it was then, the most beau- 
tiful gem of village landscape I had ever 
gazed upon. Deep down between the frown- 
ing crests of the Alpujarras, on a circular ter- 
race, is this lovely little village, with its 
domed Moorish turrets, loopholed battlements, 
an old Arab castle elevated on a mound in its 
centre. On one flank of this terrace rolls the 
noisy Guadalfeo deep down in a ravine ; on 
other sides rise precipitous cliffs festooned 
with jasmine and clematis. Here and there 
dark cypresses shoot up, black, sombre, gloomy 
looking trees, which seem to mourn over 
Saracen glories departed ; but the clustering 
roses and gay pomegranate dispel the sadden- 
ing influence of the cypresses, and proclaim 
the beauty of to-day. Tou have lingered 
long, very long, in Veles di Benaudalla, if the 
end of our journey had not been predeter- 
mined for Lanjaron. 

As it was we merely stopped in this de- 
lightful little village to refresh ourselves with 
vino tinto, figs, and apricots, and more than all 
with ice-cold water. In the matter of water 
an Andalusian is most fastidious. Little as 
he may like to be told so, he has much of 
Arab blood running in his veins, and Arab 
prejudices monopolize a considerable portion 
of his intellectual self. On what supposition 
else can we account for that dislike of wine 
entertained by him, and love of agua fria? 
How otherwise can we excuse him for so 
cruelly imprisoning the ladies in lattice- 
work — like so many singing-birdst Even 
the black-eyed little Andaluza, who sold us 
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our vino tinto in this very place, handed us 
the cups through the bars of the reja, or 
lattice-work before her window, and received 
her money through the same. So far as casual 
observation enabled me to form an opinion, 
this caging system had intensified, in the 
daughters of Velez, all those natural feelings 
of curiosity which ladies are said to possess. 
As we sat upon our mules partaking our hum- 
ble repast of wine, and fruit, and hard eggs, 
numerous were the bright eyes levelled at us 
and our equipage, through the reja lattice- 
work, We attempted to take a deliberate 
view of those fair children of Andalusia, but 
in vain. No sooner did our eyes return the 
compliment than back would pop the head, 
down would fall the corner of the striped 
blind, and the provoking creature was lost to 
our view. 

Having finished our humble repast under 
the shade of a majestic olive-tree, we bade 
adieu to the charms of Velez, and, speedily 
lost again in the chasms of the Alpujarras, 
we went onwards to Lanjaron. 

The noonday- sun fiercely glared, the ground 
cracked and smoked beneath the footsteps of 
our mules. In vain the Sierra Nevada dis- 
played its snowy mantle, and seemed so near, 
as viewed through the pellucid atmosphere, 
that we might reach it in half an hour. In 
vain the roaring Gaudalfeo called up ideas of 
a cooling stream. All was furious, savage, 
terrible. Huge masses of fiery red projected 
from the mountain here and there, glowing 
like a burning furnace. Not an animal to 
be seen except the ever-present lizard, and 
the vulture awaiting the death of some stray 
mule. Nowa gorge through which we had 
to pass on fapt — now riding along the brink 
of precipices down which one stumbling foot- 
step which would have sent us headlong. 
Thus on we went. At length, when the sun 
had already turned in his downward course, 
and iong, dark shadows began to fall, deep 
below, through a cleft between two rocks, the 
beautiful Lanjaron first glanced upon our 
sight. It were vain attempting a description 
of the exquisite loveliness of that first 
glimpse. Although at least six miles away, 
in a straight line, thousands of feet below 
the mountain on which we stood, yet, seen 
through the transparent atmosphere of An- 
dalusia, it appeared quite close to the eye. I 
do not know why it is, but now and then, on 
other similar occasions, I have remarked the 
idea of distance is lost. All that diminution 
in the size of objects, by the appreciation of 
which we judge of their proximity or remote- 
hess, does not count. Whether by contrast 
with the grandeur of mountain scenery, or 
owing to the transparent purity of the atmos- 
sey intercepting so little light, I know not, 

ut the whole landscape of certain spots, 


viewed from mountain elevation, seems close 
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to the eye. In vain do great trees seem like 
bushes, and buildings like card-houses, and 
human beings like ants; these appearances 
fail to make you appreciate how far you are 
away. Lanjaron seemed a fairy spot amidst 
the resort of Titans, and reminded one of the 
appearance recognized on looking at a beau- 
tiful park through the reverse end ofa tele- 
scope, when every object is diminished. Even 
the thousand dashing torrents which took 
their way down the chestnut-wooded hills of 
Lanjaron — foaming, yet noiseless, from the 
distance they were removed — failed to create 
a notion that we were six miles away. We 
lingered at this point of view so long that 
Julio began to remind us that we had three 
leagues of travelling by the road before we 
onl reach Lanjaron. We could willingly, 
have lingered longer still ; for before arriving 
at Lanjaron these beauties had to be lost 
more, whilst pussing through the beds; 
dried-up torrents and mountain clefts.’ +At 
length we arrived, and could gaze at leisure 
on the loveliness of the scene. The aspect of 
the mountains all around is such as may be 
accounted for on the supposition that some 
violent earthquake has rent the Alpuj on 
all sides, and, leaving a deep chasm balween, 
this latter has in course of time become filled 
up with richest soil, not horizontally placed, 
but rising, terrace-like, on one side. Along 
one of these terraces is built the chief portion 
of the village ; but houses are thinly scattered 
above and below, chiefly little picturesque 
corn mills, which take advantage of the rush- 
ing streams. But what constitutes the pecu- 
liarity of Lanjaron is this : owing to the suc- 
cessive elevation of terraces which constitute 
its site, such a variety of climate is attained, 
that a range of vegetation from that of the 
tropics to that of northern climes may be seen 
at one coup d'@il. Low down is the region 
of the palm and sugar-cane ; a little higher, 
the orange, the lemon, and the citron bloom ; 
still higher, the apricot and almond-tree ; 
then comes the region of chestnuts; and, 
still ascending, one views the flowers and 
fruits of Northern Europe. No wonder the 
Spaniard, insensible though he be in general 
to landscape beauty, should have designated 
by the term Paradise the charming Lanjaron ! 
The sun, although descending in his course, 
still fiercely darts his rays upon the spires of 
Lanjaron. All is at rest save the rustling of 
leaves and the murmuring of streams. Dark- 
eyed Andaluzas are stil Woe a in their 
siesta, and gray-bearded patriarchs doze under 
the shade of some friendly tree. Even the 
sturdy wolf-dogs are sleeping at the cottage- 
doors ; sleeping as trusty dogs alone know how 
to sleep, each opening and shutting his two 
eyes in turn, and faintly barking at long in- 
tervals in proof of his vigilance. Even the 
huge oxen which we meet— broad-browed, 
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ponderous-looking animals, but so innocent 
and benevolent looking withal — scarce open 
their drowsy eyes to bestow a glance of recog- 
nition on the passing strangers. The angel 
of sleep seemed hovering over Lanjaron, oe 
the spirits of its inhabitants with dreams o 
beatitude, as if conscious that waking souls 
of mortal stamp could never be attuned amidst 
the realities of life in full unison with the 
loveliness around. 

On we go, clattering over the rocks; the 
sound of our mules’ tramp reverberates along 
the valley and up the hill, mingled with the 
voice of Julio speaking to the mules, or chant- 
ing scraps of an old song. This is the signal 
for Lanjaron to arouse. The wolf-dogs, 
springing up, rattle their spiked collars, and 
survey us obliquely. Then they bark a 
friendly welcome, and wag their tails, while 

py-looking Andalusian girls = forth 
their heads, through reja bars, and nod, and 
laugh, and beckon to each other as if no such 
equipage had ever been seen before. 

And thus we linger on through the vine- 

arlanded terraces, whilst every step we take 
is the signal for a general awakening. Now we 

ass a circular, elevated mound, with flat top. 
t is the threshing-floor of Lanjaron. There 
stands a sort of car, to which are quickly at- 
tached four sturdy mules. A peasant girl now 
mounts the car, and, urging the mules into a 
gallop, she drives thei wildly over the golden 
sheaves, until, in this primitive manner, the 
= is separated from the straw. In every 

irection flies the corn. Now. darting high 
up into the air, now falling in a shower of 
gvlden hail upon the fair charioteer. Wilder 
and wilder still flies the harnessed team in 
its circular path, urged onwards by the fair 
nymph of Ceres, whom you might feign to be 
a charioteer in the Olympian Games in a 
circus of Ancient Greece. One step more, 
the angel of sleep retreats from Lanjaron. 
Aged matrons now come forth in front of 
their houses, each bearing a caldron, a char- 
coal fire, and a wheel, whilst peasant-girls 
come tripping from the mulberry garden, 
whither they have gone to collect the silk- 
worms’ cocoons. Into the caldrons the latter 
are now put, and their ends being now un- 
ravelled, the silk is spun off upon the wheels, 
which revolve in ceaseless hum. And now, 
as on we go, watching the quick revolutions 
of the silk-winding wheels, another phase of 
busy activity opens on Lanjaron, All at once 
the smart cracking of the castanet is heard, 
mingling its sound with a few stray chords 
struck upon a guitar, The sound comes from 
far away ; we scarcely know from what direc- 
tion, and strain our hearing towards the pre- 
sumed spot, Now, in another part of the 
valley, similar sounds are heard ; then again, 
and then again. The angel of sleep which 
guarded the siesta bas now fairly taken flight, 
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and the spirit of life, wage joyous life. is 
awake in Lanjaron. The whole air is filled 
with tinklings of the guitar and rattling of 
castanets, whilst girls and youths come trip- 
ping forth to join in the bolero. 

Poets have sung the loveliness of morning ; 
have praised its balmy air with feathered 
minstrels teeming, warbling their orisons 
aloft to the great Creator of all; have sung 
the bright hues of the many-tinted Aurora, 
as she heralds the great luminary on his 
daily course — yet beautiful though morning 
be, and beautiful it is, the waning glories of 
day in southern climes are more beautiful 
still. In the morning, with a busy day before 
us, we cannot resign ourselves to that placid 
contemplation of cherished unrealities which 
is suggested and encouraged by the waning 
sun. In the morning, revery is brief. As 
the bright beams of daylight pierce through 
the mists of the valley, even so does the stern 
earnestness of day pierce through and scatter 
the temples of our fancy’s creation. Scarce. 
gazing on yon mountain, have you conjured 
up visions of unreal forms — scarce have you 
fashioned knights and giants out of its pro- 
montories, castles in its embattled crests — 
scarce* have you invested these creatures of 
your imagination with attributes of their ap- 
propriate age and kind —no sooner has a 
fleeting cloud, added plume to the knight, or 
standard to the battlement —than comes 
the full-orbed sun, like a destroyer of visions 
as he is, and scatters your creation to the 
broad glare of day. 

O, blessed be that southern race who in- 
vented the’ siesta! — who taught mankind to 
sleep away those hours of stern reality in 
which the mid-day sun destroys the spirit of 
illusion — taught them to arouse only in those 
waning hours of later day when the spirit of 
night, still advancing, cherishes and protects 
each dreamy vision which contemplation be- 
gets — invests those visions with real attributes 
more and more, until finally consecrated by 
the dark shadows of night! Blessed — ever 
blessed be the race who invented the siesta ! 
Louder and louder yet wax the sweet sounds 
of revelry in fair Lanjaron. Guitars tinkle, 
and castanets beat time. Faster and faster 
still whirl joyous groups in the maze of the 
bolero. The big sun, auapeing awhile on the 
peak of yonder sierra, and gilding its rugged 
outline with a food of mellow light, now sinks 
to rest. Listen! —what sound is that! It 
is the vesper chime. Now cease the dancing 
groups. Pule, black-veiled, Madunna-like 
forms glide through the narrow streets, and, 
slowly passing, wend their way to the house 
of prayer, where for a time we shull leave 
them at their devotions, whilst, passing on, 
we explore the mineral springs, and ascend 
into the forest of chestnuts, ere the sort twi- 
light of this southern land sinks into night. 
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CRANFORD.—LOUIS XIII. 


Gushing in many a turbulent flood come 
forth those healing waters from one side of 
the rock—and, rippling on, are finally col- 
lected in rude basings¥eut out of stone. Over 
the principal of these has been built a simple 
edifice in the usual Moorish style of architec- 
ture, a court-yard with galleries around ; and 
here those who are desirous of benefiting by 
these hot chalybeate waters may bathe. There 
are none of those abominable refinements in 
the shape of gambling-houses which desecrate 
so many of the French and German watering 
places, neither is there a single individual of 
the medical profession in all Lanjaron ; but, 
like the true Paradise of our forefathers, the 
restorative virtues of this Moorish Eden reside 
in its natural salubrity of gushing streamlets 
and pure air. 

Night casts her dusky mantle over this abode 
of loveliness ; but darkness is half’ dispelled 
by the full-orbed moon and humming swarms 
of billiant fire-flies. We now ascend high on 
the hills amidst the chestnut trees, carefully 
measuring our steps over silvery brooks which 
come rolling precipitately down the rocky 
steep. Now and then some patriarchal goat, 
standing sentinel over his attendant flock, 
crosses our path, looking grim enough in the 
moon’s subdued light, waiting until we al- 
most touch him, then stamping his foot and 
scampering away. Upward still we go, until 
the path, growing more precipitous, and the 
twinkling lights of the valley shining dim, ad- 
monish us to rest. What a vision of dark, 
shadowy beauty flits before the brain as the 
spectator peers from this elevation into the 
depths below, the moonbeams gleaming on 
minaret-like furms,or trembling on the agitated 
leaves of the forest! And what a harmony of 
sweet sounds comes wafted to the ear — sounds 
of guitars and Moorish roundelay mingled 
with cigarra’s voice and warbling nightingale ! 

The task is vain. The wayward pen is 
bowerless to describe the thousand varied 
beauties of this Paradise — the charming Lan- 

n. 

But even the contemplation of natural 
beauty must cease in deference to the sterner 
calls of eating, drinking, and sleeping. There 
is no hotel at Lanjaron — not even a venta, or 
a casa di pupilos, only a posada. Do not fear 
to enter that posada—gyou shall come to no 
harm. ‘There, in an enormous shed, elevated 
with Arab arches, and fretted with carved 
arabesques, amidst scores of donkeys, mules, 
and horses, pedlars, gypsies, gentlemen of the 
capa parda and long gun —highwaymen 
perhaps, or professed bull-fighters — slip a 
saddles, unpack your beds, eat and drink 
whatever you have 
get, go to sleep and 
le 


got, or whatever you can 
ream of Lanjaron. Don’t 

ar that black-looking gentleman in the 
corner ; he may be a cut-throat — he may be 
one of the Cuadrilla of bull-fighters on their 
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way to Granada. In the mountain, had he 
met you, ibly you would have been con- 
sidered fair game, but you are sacred under 
this roof, so take your rest ! 





From the Examiner. ~ 


Cranford. By the Author of “ Mary Bar- 
ton,”’ ‘* Ruth,” &e. Reprinted by Huar- 
per & Brothers. 


Tuts is not a book to be described or criti- 
cized other than by a couple of words of advice 
— Readit. It is a book you should judge for 
yourself. If we told you it contained a story, 
that would be hardly true — yet read only a 
dozen pages, and you are among real people, 
getting interested about them, affected by 
what affects them, and as curious to know 
what will come of it all as if it were an affair 
of your own. We should mislead you if we 
said that here is a book remarkable for the 
finish of its descriptions, the accuracy with 
which its characters are drawn, the charm 
which it gives to a variety of natural pictures 
of life — in short the &c. &c. which mark the 
good humor and high satisfaction of the critic, 
quite as much as the particular merits of the 
writer. The real truth is that Cranford con- 
tains hardly a bit of formal description from 
first to last, that not a single person in it is 
thought worth a page of the regular drawing 
and coloring which is the novelist’s stock in 
trade, and that of variety it has only as much as 
a dull little country town might at any time 
present you, with a pareel of not very wise 
old maids for its heroines, and, for its catas- 
trophe, the failure of a county bank. But 
watch the people introduced from chapter to 
chapter—see them unconsciously describe 
themselves as they reveal their own foibles 
and vanities — observe, as you get to know 
them better, what unselfish and solid kind- 
nesses underlie their silly, trivial ways — and 
confess that the writer of this unpretending 
little volume, with hardly the help of any 
artifice the novelist most relies upon, and 
showing you but a group of the most ordinary 
people surrounded by the commonest occur- 
rences of haman life, has yet had the art to 
interest you as by something of your own 
experience, a reality you have actually met 
with, and felt yourself the better for having 
known. Cranford is the most perfect little 
book of its kind that has been published for 
many a day. 





Louis XIII., who had rigorously prohibited 
all games of chance throughout his kingdom, 
was so passionately fond of chess, that he played 
even in his carriage. The pieces were made 
with pegs, so that they could be inserted into 
the squares of the chess-board without danger of 
being displaced by the motion. 
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A TRUE STORY. 


Tr is a beautiful day: the dense fog which 
has shrouded everything for the last two or 
three days, which has not merely kept you 
within doors, but has pursued you even to 
your own fireside, has thrown its blasting 

reath even across your own glowing hearth, 
and ruddy fire. This bitter foe has passed 
away, and though it is cold — piercingly cold 
— still, in your warm cloak as furs, you can 
take noharm. No, not the least. And the 
sun shines brilliantly in the clear blue sky, 
and the hard, glittering snow crackles under 
your feet —mind your footsteps, or you will 
certainly tread on a robin — and the farmer- 
boys whistle merrily as they pass along the 
lane, and how cheerful and happy everythin 
looks! A summer day can’t be brighter, an 
certainly it is not half so exhilarating ; you 
hardly feel your feet, you are so light. Ah! 
a sudden avalanche. Never mind; brush the 
snow lightly off your muff and come on —it is 
only the sparrows having a battle-royal in 
that tree, which shook the branch and caused 
the snow to full. And look at the withered 
twig, bared from snow ; a leaf or two remain- 
ing even now, orange and scarlet, and the 
sun’s bright ray just on them, and a trickling 
wreath of snow left, like a glittering gos- 
samer! How beautiful ! 

We have reached the brow of the hill now, 
and should return; but it is too beautiful, we 
cannot. Ah! and there is alittle smoke from 
Sally Miller’s cottage, half way down. How 
beautifully it curls in the thin air! We may 
as well go just that far, and see how her child 
is, poor little thing! She did not send for 
any arrowroot yesterday as usual. 

Ye opened the door — Mrs. Miller was at 
her wash-tub. Our buoyant spirits communi- 
cated their own tone to our voice, as we began 
** Well, Sally, how is—”’ 

But we stopped. Sully turned round, look- 
ing so sad, so pale; her lip quivering, her 
eye moist with tears, We knew it all in a 
moment. 

She swept the soapsuds off her arms, dried 
them in her apron, and coming forward 
respectfully, placed a chair for us by the fire. 

** Sally, [’m sorry —”’ 

* Yes, ma’am, I was sure you ’d be sorry 
when you heerd. It’s hard for me, ma’am, 
but it ’s the Lord’s will, and she’s happy any- 
how.” 

I did not speak ; what could [ say? The 
poor sufferer had herself suggested the best 
topics of consolation. I was thinking, too, 
at the moment, of the months I had seen this 
= widow watching the sick pillow of her 

ast surviving child, more anxiously — ay, far, 
far more, than ever did miser his last hoarded 
guinea ; and now she had lost her last, her 





lonely pilgrimage, uncheered by the smiles 
of even one of the numerous offspring whom 
she had borne with a m@her’s pain, and nur- 
tured with a mother’s love. The death of this 
last, too, had been attended with aggravated 
circumstances of discomfort, for, after a lon 

period of doubt and anxiety, she had been le 

to hope. She wept, but not vociferously ; 
she had already schooled herself to patience. 

“* And yet, Sally, we thought she was bet- 
ter.”” 

‘¢Q! she was better, ma’am. The doctor 
said she was getting well, and I’m sure she 
was, too. It was the fog as killed her.” 

** The fog?”’ 

“QO! yes, ma’am. The doctor said it 
would go hard with her if we did not keep it 
out ; but this little, ill-built place, ma’am, 
how could I? We barred the shutters, and 
kept the door as close as we could; but the 
neighbors would be in and out, of course, ard 
I watched her breath come harder and harder 
from the first it came on, and when the third 
day came, and the fog thicker than ever, the 
doctor said there was no chance; and now 
to-day, when she’s gone, it’s allclear. But 
you ll look at little Mary afure you go, 
ma’am.”’ 

** Certainly I will, if you wish it.” 

‘*Q! ma’am, I shall be quite hurt if you 
don’t. She looks very nice —very pretty. 
And there ’s poor Hester Markham’s little one, 
poor thing.’’ 

‘* Hester Markham’s! Why, what do you 
mean ?’” 

*O! ma’am, didn’t youknow! I told old 
Thomas, the tinker. he was passing your 
way, to tell you all about my Mary, and poor 
Hester’s | mishap. I thought you ’d come 0’ 

u 


“I have heard nothing — know nothing 
about it.” 
“Tt hurts me sadly,” said Sally, crying 


again, ‘* to think about it. Old Thomas had 
been telling of something that would make 
the spirit pass easier, and Hester said she ’d 
go to the doctor’s for it. O, ma’am, I know 
it was not fit for her to go out, but Mary was 
dying on my knees, and Teould p’t, Leould n’t 
say don’t go; so she went; and you know 
she ’s always short-breathed, and when she 
came back, what with the hurry and the 
fog, she had a dreadful fit of coughing, and it 
brought on labor.”’ 

** And her baby!” 

“0, ma’am, it hardly lived a minute: 
and she had so counted on it, and on her hus- 
band a so pleased with it when he comes 
back in the spring. I shall never, never 
forgive myself for letting her go out.”’ 

** Do not say that, Sally, for you could not 
foresee the result ; and you would have done 
the same for her in like circumstances.’’ 
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“TI hope I would, ma’am ; but I’m sadly 
hurt.” 

I crept up stairs into the one small room, 
which was without fire-place, and looked 
dingy, not from dirt, for it was cleanliness 
itself, but from the little window in the roof 
being half buried in snow. There, on the 
one small bed which was usually occupied by 
the widow and her present lodger, lay Hester 
Markham, and by her side, on the coverlet, 
was the dead child, her first-born babe. And 
on the other side, on two chairs, lay the corpse 
of the poor little girl who had been the inno- 
cent cause of her misfortune. 

And thus surrounded, and with no more 
cheerful company than her own melancholy 
thoughts, had the poor invalid lain for many 
hours, and thus must she still lie, till the 
hard-working widow below, having got 
through her accumulation of labors, can afford 
her an hour in the evening, when they will 
mingle their tears together. 

Iam not ashamed to own that on some 
subsequent occasions, when my own disap- 
pointments or privations have pressed heaslie 
upon me, the recollection of this poor young 
woman — laid, as I had seen her, suffering but 
resigned, between two dead children — has 
caused me to hush my own repinings with a 
feeling of self-reproach. 

This fog, too, this mysterious agent of a 


higher power — I had presumed to grumble 
at this, though I had a luxurious home, 
abundant comforts, a glowing hearth, and no 


call to stir from it unless I pleased. I felt 
rebuked, as I stepped from the widow’s cot- 
tage; but I had more to learn; the lesson 
. that memorable morning was not yet com- 
ete. 

. Almost unconscious of what I did, and 
heedless now of snow or sunshine, I continued 
my course*to the bottom of the hill, and 
turned up a little glen to the left. I got to 
the wretched lane or street in which James 
Barbrough’s cellar was situated, almost with- 
out being aware, and mechanically descended 
the miserable steps, unconscious, in the pre- 
occupation of my thoughts, of the warnin 
‘*Ou’s dee-ad, ou’s dee-ad,’’ which the half- 
brutish occupants of the gutter were dinning 
on my ears as I . I knocked at the 
door, but received no answer, and I opened it. 
I had scarce done so when a gruff and surly 
voice, which I well knew, called out : 

‘*Come in, mistress ; come along; she’s 
there ;’’ and he pointed with his black and 
brawny arm to something behind the door. 

It was too late for retreat ; and as I thought 
that, in the midst of bis brutality, I could 
discern symptoms of feelfng and regret even in 
him, I gol — him = va 

and earnest t is class, 
of loo od on the face of their dead. 

His wife had been removed from the only 
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bed the cellar contained, to a shutter behind 
the door, and as he drew the sheet from her 
face he said, 

‘¢ Th’ doctor says as th’ fog killed her; but 
I say as it was th’ doctor: he’s well paid for 
attendin’ th’ poor, but poor folks get little 
good out o’ him as I see.”’ 

Poor Mary! I need not have feared to look 
on thee : the faces of the infants I had just 
seen, smiling in death, were not more calm, 
more peaceful, more beautiful than thine! 
Hard has been thy lot in life; but it is over 
now, and thou art happy — thou lookest so. 

I turned to the husband ; even his lip was 
quivering, yes, even his; and his hand trem- 
bled as he replaced the cloth, He was 
touched at last, but the unwonted feeling did 
not continue. 

“« Where ‘s your baby, James ?”’ 

*¢ Ou, it ’s at th’ workhouse: what could I 
do we’ a wailin’ babby no’ a week old?” 

‘¢ And yourself and these children ?”’ 

“Ou, we ’re a’ gang to th’ workhouse to- 
gether after th’ funeral.”’ 

There was nothing more to be said or done 
there. When wr hwo young children 
are deprived of their mother, and have a prof- 
ligate father, the workhouse seems the only 
resource. 

Poor Mary Barbrough was one of those in- 
stances which are to be met with occasionally 
in every rank of life of persons who seemed 
to be marked out for peculiar suffering, and 
who bear it with unrepining and exemplary 
patience. In the lower walks of life, too, 
such examples are more remarkable and more 
praiseworthy, as the poor sufferer is deprived 
of alleviations which are often within the 
reach of those more prosperously situated. 

Mary was a very pretty girl, the admiration 
of her neighbors ; but, what was better, she 
was, as they all said, ‘‘ as good as she was 
pretty.”’ She was modest, good-tempered, 
and industrious, and a pattern of willing obe- 
dience to her harsh-tempered father. Joseph 
Henley was never a favorite amongst his ac- 
quaintance, even in his best days ; but since 
the death of his wife he had taken to drinking, 
and of course his naturally bad propensities 
were exaggerated by this gross and fearful 
habit. His daughter Mary suffered, but did 
not complain ; she was still gentle and obedi- 
ent, still tried the efficacy of soft answers, and 
still hoped all things. ‘ 

But Henley brought home a second wife, not 
more amiable than himself, and now poor 
Mary's home was bitter indeed; and at 
length, worn to the dust by a task-mistress 
whom she found it impossible to please, stun 
by the unmerited taunts and reproaches of 
her father, who was now seldom sober, and 
who was irritated against her by her ~~ 4 
mother — harassed by the presence of evi 
from which she saw no escape — poor Mary 








committed the one imprudent act of her life, 
and married James Barbrough. The neigh- 
bors shook their heads, and feared it would 
not turn out well, for he was but a wild tyke ; 
but others hoped better things ; he was youn 
enough to learn good wa 4“ had not a bad 
heart at the bottom, and Mary would bring 
him round. 

Poor Mary soon found she had made a mis- 
take — had exchanged temporary evils for 
enduring ones. She had never seen James 
Barbrough in his worst colors, and she had 
fondly thought her friends had misrepresented 
him. She found full soon that they had not. 
Still she loved him, and she hoped the best ; 
moreover, she knew her duty, and she never 
complained, 

For some time things went on pretty well. 
Mary rather feared he was idle than found he 
was so; she rather understood he was surly 
than felt it. Moreover, his new home, his 
new comforts, his sweet wife, had for a while 
a softening and beneficial influence on him. 
But with novelty this wore away, and he 
gradually resumed his old habits ; habits of 
which poor Mary, in her hurried mrarriage, 
had not thought to inquire, She felt sorry 
the first time he steed to accompany her to 
church, but fancied it was an accidental 
whim, and said nothing about it; but the 
following Sunday he did not even put on the 
best clothes which she had laid ready for him, 
and all too soon she was quite accustomed to 
go to church alone, while he spent the day 
with disreputable companions. By-and-by 
the cock-fights and other degrading occupa- 
tions, which had been reserved for Sundays, 
began to take up part of the week days as 
wal, and then work was neglected, and wages 
necessarily reduced; and it was on Mary's 
recovery from her first confinement, that she 
missed a favorite article of furniture, which 
had been taken away during her illness, and 
with dismay and horror learnt that her hus- 
band had pawned it. She remonstrated with 
him, and he stormed ; she persisted, and he 
struck her. This quelled, at once and forever, 
whatever spirit the poor woman § 
She bore patiently and suffered long; but 
she never again ventured on a remonstrance. 

She could not, of course, be exempted from 
other and usual trials ; her first baby died in 
teething ; her husband had no work, and she 
had no money, and with an almost breaking 
heart she searched out some of her little 
household treasures for the pawnbroker, to 
provide for the funeral of her babe. But her 

usband was kind to her, he evidently felt 
for her now, and that soothed her much. 

Bat their course down hill was rapid, for 
though he worked at times, he did not work 
regularly or habitually ; and though she did 
all a woman could do, and had a loom in 
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their little home at which every leisure mo- 
ment was spent, still her exertions were in- 
effectual to keep them from want. Long be- 
fore this (for now several years were past, 
and she was the mother of five living chil- 
dren) they had quitted their neat little cot- 
tage ; every article of furniture and of house- 
hold comfort, which her own little fortune, 
inherited from her mother, had purchased, 
and in which she took such a natural and be- 
coming pride, every article, one by one, had 
disappeared, and they were now reduced to 
the direst poverty. Though this had been 
brought on entirely and totally by the man’s 
dissolute and idle habits, still, with the per- 
verse injustice which often accompanies in- 
temperance and wrong, he perpetually threw 
the blame on ber and herchildren ; and, in 
addition to other heavy sorrows, she had to 
bear the weight of his now unvarying bad 
temper. In the last spring they had made 
their last, worst move, and now in the middle 
of an inclement winter, in a damp cellar, 
with scarce the barest necessaries of existence 
around, she was awaiting her confinement. 

Her hour came, and another living baby 
was placed in her arms ; but whether it were 
the effect of long previous sorrow, or of pres- 
ent want of comfort, ere many hours had 
elapsed unfavorable symptoms appeared. 
The wise woman (or howdie) of the village 
was summoned, and the gossips of the neigh- 
borhood gathered around ; but all their skill 
was of no effect, and the doctor’s name began 
to be whispered about. The husband, whose 
affection and whose energy seemed to return 
in his wife’s hour cf danger, hastened to the 
parish doctor, who lived about four miles off. 

He was not at home, but his locum tenens 

romised he should come in the morning. 

he morning came and passed, but no doctor. 
Poor Mary was very .ill, and it was evident 
that inflammation had supervened, yet all sim- 
ple remedies had been tried, and no one durst 
take the responsibility of doing more. Again 
the anxious husband sought the doctor and 
saw him, and he promised to come ; but he 
did not. 

The next day he came, and did what he 
could, but Mary was then past aid. The fo 
was intense, and direful to all invalids ; an 
it might have been fatal to her, or it might 
not — but she died. 





Stxce the of 1815, the number of emi- 
grants from England has been 3,463,292 ; of 
whom 1,791,446, have gone since 1847. The 
average for the last six years has been 298,584. 
During the same period the number of Irish in- 
cluded in the emigration has been 1,313,226. 
In 1852, the emigration to Australia was 87,881 ; 
58,527 being spontaneous, and 34,254 being 





conducted by the government. 
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BERTHA’S LOVE. 
|Concluded from page 383.] 


Ir was a strange sensation, the awakening 
from what seemed to me a long —- I had 
never had a severe illness in my life, before, 
and when I opened my eyes languidly, and 
became feebly conscious of myself, I felt a 
vague wonderment whether I was reviving to 
the same existence, or to a new one. [ tried 
to remember what I had been — what had 
happened before the long sleep came, but the 
mere effort of memory dizzied me, and I closed 
my eyes again, and lay passive, till a stir in 
the room aroused me. 

I felt some one draw near me. I looked, 
and saw Mary bending over my bed. 

The innocent face, the soft eyes, brought 
all back to my mind. I could not suppress a 
low cry, as 1 hid my face, and turned from 
her — remembering ! 

She, poor child! uttered fond, soothing 
words to me, while her tears fell on my 
hands, my shrunken, pallid hands, which she 
clasped in her own, and ever and anon pressed 
lovingly to her lips. Then she gently raised 
my head, and supported it on her bosom. I 
had no strength to move away. I was con- 
strained to lie still, and bear her caresses, 
only closing my eyes, that they might not 
meet the tender, steadfast gaze of hers. 

“My darling, my darling Bertha,” she 
kept saying, ‘* you are better, you will be 
well now, thank Heaven !”’ 

And she, with her soft, cool hands smoothed 
the hair from my forehead, and then kissed it. 

‘You know me, don’t you, dear?’’ she 
asked, presently. ‘* You will say one word 
tome?”’ 

*“* What has been the matter ?’’ I said, 
startled by a sudden fear. ‘‘ Have I been ill 
— delirious ?”’ 

‘* Hush, darling! Keep quite still and 
quiet. No, you have not been so ill as that; 
and now I trust there is no danger of it. But 
we were afraid.” 

I sighed — a deep sigh of relief. I heard 
her saying more, and I gathered from her 
words, interrupted as they were by tears and 
sobs, that I had broken a blood-vessel, and 
that they had for some hours despaired of my 
recovery. 

** And it was for me, for me,”’ she went 
on; ‘it was in saving me you nearly lost 
your life. O Bertha, if you had died !’ 

A passionate burst of weeping choked her 


_ Voice. I repeated softly to myself — 


“* If I had died ! —ah, if I had died!” 

‘* It would have broken our hearts,’’ sobbed 
Mary —*‘ mine and — and Geoffrey’s. We 
should never have been happy again. Poor 
Geoffrey!” she repeated, arousing herself 
suddenly, “ I am forgetting him in my own 
gladness.. He has been waiting and watch- 





ing in such terrible anxiety. I must run and 
tell him. Let him come and speak to you at 
the door.”’ 

‘* No, no!’’ I cried, clutching her dress to 
detain her. ‘ You must not. I cannot —I 
cannot bear it.” 

I was too feeble to assume the faintest 
semblance ofcomposure. Even when I caught 
her look of innocent surprise, I could not 
dissemble any the more. T fell back, closing 
my eyes, and hardly caring whether she sus- 
pected or not. But hers was too transparent 
a nature to suspect. She smoothed my pil- 
low, and kissed my hot brows with her fresh 
lips — blaming herself the while, in low mur- 
murs, for her thoughtlessness in exciting me. 
Then, she stole softly out of the room. 

Geoffrey must have been waiting in the 
next chamber. I heard his voice, uplifted in 
a rapturous thanksgiving — his voice, blessing 
God that I was saved! Somehow, it fell on 
my heart with a strange pang, which yet was 
not all pain; and, like a thick cloud breaking 
and dissolving into rain, a heavy choking 
sob burst from me; and I wept blessed, 
gentle tears, such as 1 had never yet known. 
And then, exhausted, like a troubled child, I 
fell into a deep sleep. 

When I awoke, I heard subdued voices in 
the room. I distinguished Doctor Ledby’s 
grave tones, pronouncing that I was now out 
of all danger ; that I should recover — slowly, 
perhaps, but surely. Then I felt some one 
come and hang over me as I lay, and, lan- 
guidly opening my eyes, I saw my father 

ing on me, with more affection expressed 
in his face than I had ever dreamed he 
cherished for me. It sent a thrill to my 
heart, half pleasure half remorseful pain, for 
the bitter things I had sometimes thought of 
his want of love for me. 

**I am awake, father,’’ said I; and he 
kissed me tenderly, and with great emotion. 

‘*We have been in much trouble about 
you, child,” said he hoarsely. ‘* We thought 
— we thought —~”’ 

He broke off, and turned hastily away. 
Then my step-mother came. Even she, cold 
and impassive as was her disposition, showed 
kindness, almost tenderness, towards me now, 
She busied herself in settling my pillows, 
brought me a cooling draught, and in various 
ways testified her interest and solicitude. 
And she was habitually so indolent and in- 
different that such trifling offices assumed 
quite a new importance in her. 

‘¢ Now, then,’’ said she, sinking down in a 
chair, when her labors were concluded, ‘“ I 
will sit by you for a while. Your nurse is 
taking a walk in the shrubbery, by Doctor 
Ledby’s desire. Poor child! she was quite 
pale and worn with watching so anxiously ; 
and Geoffrey fairly dragged her out of the 
house.”’ 
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**T can see them now, walking together in 
the laurel path,’’ said my father, who was 
standing at the window, ‘* They are talking 
earnestly enough. They make a pretty pair 
of lovers.’ 

I could see them, too. I kept silence. 

‘* Bertha, my dear,” added he, walking to 
my bedside again, and assuming something 
of his old manner, ‘‘ are you prepared to bea 
heroine in these parts! — to have your name 
immortalized in guide-books, and mis-pro- 
nounced by garrulous old women? I hear 
they already call that creek ‘ Bertha’s,’ and 
that rock * The, Escape.’ And you may 
expect an ode and two or three sonnets in the 
next Cornish Luminary.” 

I smiled. It may have been a very sickly 
smile, for my father again turned away, and 
agin grew unwontedly grave. 

‘*We must not talk too much to our in- 
valid,’’ considerately said he. 

And he, with great caution, quitted the 
room. My remaining companion sat mute, 
and sorted her wools; while-I lay, with 
clenched hands, and head buried in the pil- 
low, and had time to think, and to remember, 
and to look forward. But I could do neither. 
Mentally, as well as physically, I was so 
weak that I was unable to penetrate the con- 
fused haze which enshrouded my thoughts. 
And in the vain endeavor to cleave through 
this chaos, consciousness partly floated from 
me, and, without being asleep, I lay as if ina 
dream, knowing where I was, and all that 
was passing around me, butin utter abeyance 
of all thought. In this state I heard Mary 
enter the room. I felt her come and look at 
me. ‘Then followed whispered conversation 
with some oneelse. ‘Then — then — Geoffrey 
stood at my bedside. I felt him there —his 
gaze fixed on my face. Once he touched my 
hand — he pressed his lips on it. Emotion 
seemed frozen within me. I lay passive the 
while — conscious of all, but still, and quiet. 
It wasas if I were dead, and he bending over 
my corpse. 

** Bless her — Ged bless her!’’ said he, 
presently, in a strangely broken and sup- 

ressed voice. ‘* But for her,-O, Mary! 
whut had been my life now?’ 

** Hush, darling !’’ came in the timid tones 
of Mary ; ** you will awaken her.”’ 

He turned to her. In my strange waking 
trance, I seemed to see how he took her in his 
arms, and looked into her face. For a little 
time there was silence, 

‘*God is very good,’’ said he at length, 
‘* to have given two such dear ones to me, 
Mary, and to have preserved them both 
through the peril that threatened them. If 
even alter you were saved, Bertha had died —-”’ 

‘©, terrible, terrible !’’ murmured Mary, 
shuddering. ‘‘ Ah, dear Geoffrey ! that would 
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have been worse than all — far, far worse than 
if |——”’ 

*« No, darling — there could be no worse 
than that.”’ 

Very quietly they talked, with a subdued 
and solemn cadence in their voices. Like 
tones heard in a dream it all fell on my ears 
— to become afterwards a remembrance more 
distinct than the reality. 

‘* How pale and still she is!’’ whispered 
Mary. ‘* And how altered since this illness! 
She was so full of life and energy when I first 
saw her. Only a few short weeks ago, Geoi- 
frey, do you remember ?”’ 

*¢ Yes, dear, [remember well.” 

‘¢ How different her face isnow! O Geof- 
frey!’? She stopped, weeping. He soothed 
her tenderly, as a mother might a petted child. 

‘To think that but for me all this sorrow 
had never been,’’ faltered she. ‘* Bertha 
would have been spared this suffering had I 
never come to Cliffe.”’ 

‘*Do you wish you had never come to 
Cliffe, Mary ?’’ asked his low, fervent voice. 

** Ah, no — no! — if you do not.” 

‘I? Heaven forgive me, darling! but a 
whole world of misery would seem to me a 
cheap purchase of what I have won.”’ 

He spoke passionately, impetuously, and she 
was quick to calm him. 

‘*Hush,”’ she said, gently, “you will 
waken Bertha.”’ 

Bat I did not wake. IT lay still and placid 
— soulless, as it seemed, und pangless, long 
after they had left me. “ 


My memory of the next few days is vague 
and uncertain. I was kept very quiet, rarely 
spuke, and remained, for the most part, mo- 
tionless and with closed eyes, so that they 
often thought me asleep when I was only 
thinking. 

Mary was constantly with me. Her love 
was devoted, untiring. It would not be dis- 
couraged by coldness, and it seemed content 
to be unreturned. She was the tenderest, 
the most watchful of nurses. And every one 
was very kind to me. My father, my step- 
mother ; all those of whom I had thought so 
hardly that they did not care for me. Some- 
times now I reflected remorsefully, that if 
they had not hitherto shown me much affec- 
tion it might have been my own fault. J had 
no right to quarrel with natures for being over 
reticent, 

Geoffrey sent me the freshest flowers every 
morning, and scoured the country for fruits 
and delicacies to tempt my appetite. And once 
or twice he came in to see me. These inter- 
views were very brief — very silent. No one 
wondered — I was still so feeble. 

I regained strength but slowly. It was 
long before I left my bed. And the autumn 
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was fur advanced when for the first time my 
father carried me down stairs into the cheer- 
ful sitting room, and laid me on the sofa near 
the window. 

I looked out into the garden ; saw the trees 
wearing their golden tints ; the laurels in the 
shrubbery waving about in the wind, the 
little wicket gate; beyond that the cliff; 
beyond still, the great sea, flashing in the 
noon sunlight. I remembered the last time I 
had passed out at that gate on to the cliff. 

Mary was beside me, busied in some ten- 
der cares for my comfort. With a sudden 
impulse [ passed my arm round her. It was 
the first expression of the new and softer 
feeling rising in my heart for her. 

Poor child! she nestled her head in my 
bosom, weeping in a torrent of gratitude and 
joy. She must have been often cruelly 
wounded by the kind of sullen endurance 
with which hitherto I had received all her 
tenderness. For it was long before her 
patient love won its way and softened my 
rebellious heart. But she could not tell — 
she could not guess. It must have been a 
mystery to her always — the strange, fitful 
humor of my love for her, which one minute 
would make me clasp her in a passionate 
embrace, and the next gently, but irresistibly, 
put her from me. 

As I did now. I had struggled — God 
knows I had !—T had battled with the fierce 
tides of feeling that ever and anon surged 
within me, convulsing my whole being, feeble 
as I was, till the little vitality I bad remain- 
ing seemed to leave me. I had learned 
the new lesson of striving against myself — 
against the strongest, wildest part of my 
nature. But I was young yet, and the instincts 
of youth are so passionate, so uncontrollable. 
They rebel so fiercely against suffering — they 
will shriek out, and dash themselves we 4 
tently against the strong despair, even until it 
stuns them into silence. 

And [ untwined Mary’s clinging arms, and 
turned my head away from her. She sat 
contentedly beside me, playing with my hands, 
which she kept possession of. 

How thin they were, and pallid! When I 
looked at them, aftera while, and then at 
Mary's, what a contrast! She was amusing 
herself by taking the rings from her own fin- 
gers and placing them on mine, There was 
one — an opal set among diamonds — which 
sparkled brightly. 

“A pretty ring,” said I, languidly, taking 
it to look more nearly at it; ‘* [never notice 
it before.”’ 

*“No,”’ said Mary, drooping her head, 
shyly ; ‘“*I—I never had it till last even- 


ing.” 

i gave it back to her. She tried to put it 
on one of my fingers, but they were all too 
shrunken, and it slipped off. 
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‘Tis of no use,” said I, and I drew my 
hand away; ‘it isa faithful ring, and will 
only be worn by its mistress.’’ And again [ 
turned my face and guzed out. 

** Don’t look away from me,”’ said Mary, 
pleadingly, ‘‘ because — because I want to 
tell you — this ring — Geoffrey gave me.” 

‘** [ know,” [ answered quickly ; ‘* I under- 
stand—all. You need tell me nothing.”’ 

She seemed relieved, and scarcely surprised. 
For a moment she looked in my face, her own 
cheeks all flushing, and her eyes only half 
raised from the shadow of the lashes. Then 
she fell weeping on my neck. 

‘¢ Tell me — tell me you are not sorry,’’ she 
said, brokenly ; ‘‘ he is so good, and I—O, I 
am so unworthy. You knew him long befure 
I did, and you must know how noble he is, 
and how little I deserve him. But— but I 
love him, Bertha !”’ 

She raised her head, and looked up straight 
into my eyes, as she uttered the last words. 
I pressed the tearful face down again upon 
my bosom hastily but gently. 

**T love him!” she again murmured, ina 
kind of childish dalliance_with the words; 
‘*T love him dearly !” 

I said, after a little while, “‘ Then, Mary, 
is there no need to fear your worthiness,” 
and I mechanically repeated the lines : — 


Behold me, I am worthy 
Of thy loving, for I love thee! Iam worthy asa 
king. 


‘“‘Ts that true—is it really so?’’ she 
asked, earnestly; ‘‘loving much, do we 
merit much ? Roceuse” —and again her 
cheek crimsoned, and her voice sank timidly 
—*‘ then I know I should deserve him. Who 
could love him so well as I do?” 

She had crept closely to me. It was al- 
most more thun I could bear. I moved un- 
easily upon my pillow, disengaging myself 
from her embrace. 

‘*T am tired,’’ was all that I could say ; 
‘*T should like to sleep.” 

But her sweet look of innocent self-reproach 
for having wearied” me smote on my heart. 
When, after carefully arranging my cushions 
and coverings, she stole quietly away, I 
called her back. She knelt pn at my side, 
and unsuspectingly the clear, untroubled eyes 
were raised to mine. I parted the hair on 
her brow, and twisted the fair tresses listlessly 
in my fingers. 

‘¢T am weak still, dear,” I said, the while, 
‘‘ and peevish, and capricious often. But 
you are very patient ; you will forgive me.” 

She was eager with deprecatory words ; 
but I would not heed them. I kissed her 
tenderly, solemnly ; bending over her, as I 
whispered the words — 

** God look on you, and love you always! 
— you and Geoffrey !”’ 
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And when I was alone I prayed the same 
prayer. 


Very gradually I regained strength. 
not care to dwell upon the time of my early 
convalescence. WhenI was well enough to 
need no nursing, Mary returned home ; but she 
came to see me every day, and she was al- 
most more at Cliffe than at F——. Geoffrey 
would go to fetch her in the morning, and 
escort ee home in the evening; when he 
returned, I had always retired to my room, so 
that I saw but little of him though he was 
still, nominally, my father’s guest. 

He was most kind, and affectionate to me 
as ever. If the close and confidential inter- 
course of old was at an end, it was only 
capone and I was very grateful that it should 

80. 

He had never spoken to me of his engage- 
ment with Mary, till one evening, in the 
dusky twilight, they both came together to 
my sofa from the window, where they had 
been for some time talking in low whispers, 
and Geoffrey, pressing my hand in both of his, 
told me that he had that day arranged with 
Mr. Lester — that they were to be married 
early in the New Year, and that in a day or 
two he was going to London to see his law- 


I do 


yers. 
Mary hid her tearful face in my bosom the 


while he told me this. I was glad it was so 
dark. 

** And next week I shall go,’’ eg 
Geoffrey ; ‘‘ and then —I shall leave ary in 
your p ht Bertha ; and you in hers,’’ he 
added, as an after-thought. ‘ Poor little in- 


valid! she cannot take care of herself yet,’’ 


he went on, half playfully, half in tender | me.” 


earnest. ‘I must not burden her with the 
keeping of my treasure. But I am glad I 
leave you together,”’ 

** And you will not be long away,”’ said 
Mary, pleadingly ; ‘‘ you will come back very 
soon? And then Bertha will be quite well — 
wont you, dear ?’’ 

** Yes,”’ said pen answering for me ; 
‘‘and able to go with us to Italy. That 
is what we have angen. dear friend — dear 
sister. Does it please you?”’ 

I was more than half prepared for some 
such proposal. I did not attempt to combat 
it then, and my murmured answer, untelligi- 

_ ble as it was, satisfied him. He went on 
gayly — 

** Do you remember how we used to talk of 
Rome, and Venice, and Naples, and long to 
see them — to visit them together, Bertha! 
Who would have thought our dreams so near 
realization? Ah!” he continued with a deep 
sigh of content, ‘‘ the world is a better world 
than I thought it, and life has a great deal of 
happiness — more than I ever dreamed.” 
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Tie paused for a moment. Mary's little 
hand stole into his. 

‘*T am very happy, too,’’ whispered she ; 
‘* but not ait wan till Bertha is well.” 

‘¢ But Bertha will be well —shall be, must 
be,’’ he cried, in a tone almost of defiance. 
‘* My darling’s heaven must be cloudless. 
There shall not be a speck upon it.’’ 

** Hush —hush, dear!’’ she said, timidly ; 
** don’t talk so — it is not right. And besides, 
Bertha is weak, remember.”” She was always 
so thoughtful over me! I felt that, and was 
grateful even then. 

‘* Dear Bertha,’’ he said, in compunction, 
‘*¢ you know my old sins of feverish thought- 
lessness. Dol tire you? Shall I go away?” 

‘‘No; I am stronger — stronger than I 
was. Stay.” 

The words came forth very faintly and 
gaspingly. though I tried hard to steady 
them. He was silent for awhile. 

‘Doctor Ledby says you will recover fast 
now,” he presently said, as if reassuring him- 
self; ‘* and Naples is the place, of all others, 
for you to winter in. Think of Naples, and 
Vesuvius, Bertha! Think of the Bay, at 
which your beloved F Bay will have to 
hide its diminished head fur evermore. You 
will never dare sing its praises again — obsti- 
nate patriot though you are.”’ 

‘* And at Naples,”’ added Mary, ‘ we shull 
meet my brother.” 

‘** Ay —there ’s the grand crisis of delight 
in her mind,’’ cried he, in assumed peevish- 
ness ; “it’s always that brother Arthur, to 
whom I take exception from the beginning. 
I know I shall hate him. You have no busi- 
ness to have a brother —nor anything — but 


Mary laughed merrily. She never noticed 
the shade of earnestness which I could trace 
through all his jesting. 

“‘ Ah, Bertha,” she said, “‘ you will like 
Arthur, I know. You are not unreasonable 
and prejudiced. And he is so good—so 
clever, too, and —” 

**Q, you inscrutable little schemer!’’ in- 
terupted Geoffrey ; ‘do you always make a 
rule of showing your plans beforehand? This 
dangerously artful person — this terrible ma- 
noeuvring match-maker — don’t you see, Ber- 
tha—can’t you guess? Ah, you won’t 
answer; but I wish it was light enough to 
see you smile.” 

** Be quiet, Geoffrey,”’ urged Mary. 

*O,1 promise you infinite amusement in 
this young lady’s budding diplomatic talents,” 
he persisted. ‘As for me, I know the pro- 

ume of her plot by heart—as I ought, 
wm heard it so often. She is quite a fe- 
male Macchiavelli. I only wish I were going 
out on a mission; what an invaluable secrc- 
tary she would be to my ambassadorship !”’ 
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‘I will give you a mission,” said she, 
laughingly — ‘go and get Bertha some grapes. 
Her hands are quite hot, and I know your 
talking is too much for her. Go away, and 
ask Mrs. Warburton for a bunch.” 

She pushed him playfully towards the door, 
through which at length he departed, grum- 
bling, and appealing to me against her tyr- 
an 


ny. 

did not see him again that night. Be- 
fore he returned with the grapes, [ had gained 
my own room, where I was glad to be quiet 
and at rest. 

After that day I noticed that a certain 
shade,of pensiveness appeared to hang over 
both the lovers as the time of their first sep- 
aration drew nigh. Geoffrey grew thoughtful 
often, while watching Mary as she worked, or 
reud, or lay on an ottoman by my sofa, one of 
her fair arms thrown around me, as she loved 
to remain, her head half raised, and her lov- 
ing face forth from the midst of her 
curls. we were sitting the very evening 
before Geoffrey’s departure, and I remember 
how he looked at her, as he we into the 
room from the garden, where he had been 
pacing the terrace with quick, firm strides for 
more thanan hour. He stopped for a moment 
on the threshold, gazing on her with eyes 
whose deep, wild love it seemed to me must 
have thrilled her — all unconscious as she sat. 
Then, as I furtively watched his face from 
under my trembling hand, I saw a changed 
expression come upon it—an expression of 
keen, vivid anguish. I had never seen such 
a look on his face before, and it appalled me 
—smote me out of my forced, stony self- 
possession. I started up with a suppressed 
ory. 

'«¢ Geoffrey — Geoffrey! what ails you?” 

He glanced rebukingly at me, as Mary rose 
hastily to her feet, and looked alternately at 
me and at her lover, her whole frame shaking 
with alarm, 

‘* Bertha, have you wakened out of a bad 
dream,” he said, while he drew her to his 
side, and soothed away her fright — that 
you horrify this poor child thus ?” 

I sank back again on my cushions and 
closed my eyes. 

The poor, frightened child hung sobbing on 
his breast. For a few minutes they did not 
heed me, and I had time to restore myself to 
my habitual composure before Mary, breaking 
from his arms, came to me again. 

“* Darling Bertha, you terrified me so! Tell 
me, of what were you dreaming ' -- that some 
harm had come to Geoffrey ?” 

**I hope so, fervently,’ he broke in, with 
his old vivacious manner. ‘I have great 
faith in the prover) about dreams being ful- 
filled contrariwise. ‘There could not be a bet- 
ter omen for my approaching journey than 
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that you or Bertha should dream I had broken 
my neck.” 

Mary shuddered. 

*¢Q, don’t talk so!’’ she murmured; * and 
don’t wish us to have such dreams. Think, 
when you are gone, how dreadful —’’ 

Her voice died utterly away, and she buried 
her face in my bosom. Again Geoffrey looked 
on her with that same look which [ had 
scarce strength to endure. Then he turned 
away, and strode to the window. There he 
remained, looking out on the wintry, stormy 
world of sea, and cliff, and snow-covered moor, 
until Mary rose from beside me, and trying 
to laugh at her own foolishness, ran from the 
room to hide her freshly gathering tears. 

Geoffrey pen me hastily, even as 
the door closed upon her. He seized my hand 
with almost fierce earnestness, and looked 
down upon me, his face quite wild with agi- 
tation. 

‘‘ Bertha, Bertha! I always feared this 
happiness could not last. I believe each hu- 
man soul has its portion allotted from the be- 

inning of its existence — and I—I have 
Sack mine to the dregs already.” 

I suppose the expression of my face struck 
him then, for he stopped suddenly, then re- 
sumed — 

‘“‘Tam a thoughtless brute, I feel, in talk- 
ing to you thus — poor, weak, and ill as you 
are. But, Heaven help me! I feel such a 
yearning to give vent to this dismal feeling — 
this sense of foreboding that has come upon 
me! And Mary—it would kill her if she 
guessed! I must needs practise hypocrisy 
with her.” 

‘* But you must not with me,”’ I said, rising 
with a sudden effort. ‘Tell me all that is 
troubling you. It will do you good to talk 
unrestrainedly. And you need not fear for 
me; Iam quite strong, and verycalm. Now, 
speak !*” 

“* Blessings on you, my Bertha—my 
sister !’’ he said, with a grateful tenderness 
that for a moment overset my boasted calm- 
ness. ‘* Ever since I knew you, you have 
always been the refuge for my cares — my fits 
of depression ; and you have always done me 
good. What should I do without you, Ber- 
tha ?”’ 

‘¢ Go on,” I said ; ‘ tell me what you have 
to tell, for we may be interrupted. Mary 
will return.”’ 

At the name his face again grew darkened 
with a strange gloom. 

‘* How shall Peel you *” he said, hoarsely ; 
** you will not _— at my weakness — you 
will understand and pity it. Bertha, do you 
believe in presentiments ?’’ 

He looked fixedly at me, but, without wait- 
ing my reply, proceeded in a lower, yet more 
distinct tone — 
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‘* For two days I have been conscious of a 
strange burden on my mind —a mysterious 
prescience of some ill to come, I don’t know 
of what nature. Whether any ill is pending 
to me, or—- No! nut to Mary — not to her — 
but —”’ 

He paused abruptly, and sat as if thinking 
for awhile. I tried to speak ; I could not— 
I could only remain still, looking at him. 

** Did I ever tell you,”’ he euddenly re- 
sumed, ‘‘ about my poor friend Sinclair! He 
was about to be married, and, a week before, 
he caught a fever, and died on the very day 
fixed for his wedding.”’ 

Still I said nothing. But the glance he 
gave me taught me something of the look that 
my own face wore. 

** Don't, Bertha — don’t think too much of 
these foolish fancies. I am worse than foolish 
to infect you with my dismal ideas. Come, 
let us tulk; you will do me good, and make 
me all right again. Let us be cheerful !’’ 

Looking back upon it now, I can hardly 
tell how I restrained the agony in my own 
heart to minister unto him, ButI did so. In 
the gathering twilight we sat, until [ had 
soothed him into a comparative serenity. It 
was strange, how his reason yet fought 
against his sensations. When I urged him 
to delay his journey for a time, he laughed, 
and, with something of his old, pleasant 
banter, deprecated such a weakness, and de- 
rided himself for yielding to it as much as he 
had done. And his was always such a mer- 
curial nature, that I felt no surprise at seeing 
him suddenly shake off all his gloom, and, 
when Mary joined us, become more than 
ordinarily vivacious. When the rest of the 
family joined us, he and my father began 
arguing in their usual style of quaint warring 
of wits. Mary sat silent, her fingers busily 
engaged with some light work ; my stepmoth- 
er, equally speechless, at her unfuiling wools ; 
and | — i could lie quite unthought of and 
unobserved on my sofa in the dark corner, out 
of the glare of the firelight and the lamp. 

O, miserable — miserable evening! It was 
surely not unnatural that I, spite of what 
seemed my better reason, should be deeply 
impressed by what Geoffrey had told me. I[ 
had carefully avoided letting him see how 
much [I was affected by it; but I could not 
conceal from myself the feeling of undefined 
terror and yearning anguish with which I 
watched him that last evening. [I shivered 
as I on his laughing face, and marvelled 
and doubted within myself whether his mirth 
were real or assumed. Well as I knew him, ; 
in the confusion and pain I had to battle 
-against in my own mind [ could not satisfy 
oo with respect to what was passing in 

is 


Mary was to stay with mo that night, and 








Geoffrey was to depart early the next morn- 
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ing. When we prepared to se 


te for the 
night, he bade adieu to my futher and Mrs. 


Warburton ; then he came to me. No one 
could see his face but I, as he advanced to my 
sofa. 1 turned hastily aside, saying I should 
see him in the morning before he went. I could 
not bear it — to lie quiet there, bidding him 
a formal farewell, while my poor faint heart 
yearned over him in his trouble — his trouble, 
that I only knew to exist. 

And so we dispersed to our several rooms. 
Directly we were in ours, poor Mary gave 
vent to the sadness she had been feebly striv- 
ing to suppress the whole evening. I think 
I was more selfish than usual that night; I 
felt more of my old, wicked self stirring with- 
in me than I had for many weeks. As I 
looked on her lying on the bed, as she had 
thrown herself in a childlike abandonment, 
her head buried in her outstretched arms, and 
her sobs sounding wildly and frequently, I 
clenched my hands, and bit my lips hard. 

“You think you know what grief is,’”’ I 
muttered within myself. ‘* You believe you 
suffer! You! Can children, love, or feel as 
we do — we, whom God has created women, 
but planted in our natures all the desperate 
earnestness of man, together with that un- 
changing, aw constancy, the fatal and 
exclusive birthright of every true woman 
since the world began?” 

These thoughts were stirring within me as 
Mary raised her head, and looked on me with 
an expression of appealing helplessness. 

‘Dear Bertha!” she faltered, extending 
her arms to me —‘‘ come to me—take me 
to your bosom; [ am so wretched!’’ And 
again her tears burst forth. 


Thank God — bless God, all ye who suffer not 
More grief than ye can weep for ! 


These words passed, my lips, coldly and 
bitterly, almost before I was aware. She 
turned her sad face reproachfully upon me, 
with a vague sense of my meaning. 

** Ah, you don’t know — you don’t know !” 
she said, slowly, and with an effort to subdue 
herown emotion. ‘ It is childish, I feel, to 
be miserable because he is going from me for 
awhile. But, ah, Bertha !— though the cause 
may be fvolish, sorrow is sorrow, and you 
should pity me, for I have never known it till 
now.” 

I had need to be more than humanly cold 
and stony to resist her supplicating voice. 
My heart melted within me, and I clasped her 
in my arms where she lay, troubled and rest- 
less, through the night—only sinking into 
slumber a little time befure the late dawn ap- 


Then we both arose, and descended into 
the room where Geoffrey’s breakfast awaited 
him. She seated herself at the table, busying 
herself with the cups, striving very hard to 
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maintain a cheerful look. So fresh, and young, 
and girlish she appeared, in the cold light of 
the January morning — trying tosmile upon 
Geoffrey when he came in, and, seeing only 
her, seated himself beside her. 

I was content to be disregarded. It was 
gladness enough for me to see on his counte- 
nance no trace of the fitful agitation of the day 
before ; in his manner neither the heavy 
o-. nor the wild vivacity that had then 

isquieted me so much. He looked quiet, 
composed, more serious than usual — and ah ! 
so tenderly loving to the little clinging crea- 
ture at his side! 

We heard, gradually drawing near, the 
tramp of his horse, which was coming to take 
him to meet the coach. Then he rose, and 
Mary, too. 

He had embraced her — had turned away — 
was leaving the room — when I, in a kind of 
reckless impulse, tottered forward from my 
quiet corner, silently holding forth my hand. 

‘‘ Bertha! is it you?’’? he exclaimed, as- 
tonished — moved, even, I thought — and he 
sprang back to me, and carefully led me again 
to my seat. ‘Dear Bertha! And I was 
going away without seeing you.” 

‘Never mind,’’ I whispered; ‘only tell 
me — are you more content?’’ 

“T am quite content,’’ he answered, as- 
suredly. ‘I only think happily of the time 
when [ shall return.’’ 

He was interrupted by Mary, who, seeing 
him still linger in the room, stole to his side 
again. He caught her in his embrace, bend- 
ing over her, with love, unutterable, un- 
limited, dilating in his eyes. And then he 
placed her in my arms, and said — 

‘«T leave my darling in your charge Bertha! 
Keep her safely for me till I come. Always 
love her dearly — (ah ! you could not do else !) 
— be gentle — he tender with her!” 

He Tnast over me, and kissed my brow. 
Tt was the first kiss he ever gave me. 

When I opened my eyes, and knew myself 
again, Mary was lying, pale and still, where 
he had placed her, and I heard the sound of a 
horse’s gallop dying away in the distance. 


The days passed on. Mary was very much 
with me. She soon recovered, or almost re- 
covered, her usual serenity — that true con- 
tentment we so seldom see out of childhood. 
Geoffrey’s letters were great aids to this re- 
establishment of her cheerfulness. The first 
she received from him — what a delight it was 
to her! She came running to me, holding it 
fast to her bosom the while, and began to read 
it in a transport of eager joyfulness. It was 
euch a new pleasure to her — I believe it well- 
nigh compensated for the grief of separation. 
A week before, I should have thought so with 
some bitterness towards her light, girlish na- 
ture. But now my feeling towards her was 
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changed. Geoffrey himself could not have 
been more tender, more gentle, than I was in 
thought, and word, and deed, towards her 
whom he had so solemnly confided to my care. 
The echo of his words ever rang in my mem- 
ory. Always love her dearly, and be tender 
with her. 

The days when his letters came were always 
brighter days to me. I hardly knew the 
burden of anxiety that constantly rested on 
my mind, till it was partially relieved by the 
sight of his familiar fobelibe— the large 
closely-written pages — exact transcripts, too, 
his letters ever were of himself— that Mary 
regularly received. She used to read them to 
me — part of them, at least — crouching be- 
side my sofa — her face flushed with gladness, 
her voice becoming broken ever and anon, and 
dying away into whispers ; then bursting forth 
again in a blithe =“) - at some piece of Geof- 
frey’s gayety. Well I remember them — those 
clear, cold, winter mornings when the world 
looked so dreary without, and the wind wailed, 

iercing even through the silver joyousness of 
ary’s laughter. 

I had always intended to leave Cliffe before 
the marriage. I had even arranged my plans 
so that I could leave without suspicion, and 
without giving them time to remonstrate. But 
ever since the night before Geoffrey’s depart- 
ure, the plan—the very idea even, had 
floated from my mind. All my own pains 
were merged into the one dim, undefined 
anxiety I felt for him. All my own sickenin 
wishes to be away—to be alone— yielde 
now to the ionate yearning I had for his 
safe return. Day by day the uneasy longing 


w more intense; till, to have seen him 
ck again, married to Mary, and happy, I 
would — ah, it is nothing to say I woul Tee 


died — I would have lived, and looked forward 
to living long, long years — tranquil, and at 
ace ! 

At length a letter came, announcing the day 
he proposed to leave London. Three days 
after that day he would arrive at Cliffe. The 
marriage would then be arranged, and would 
certainly follow speedily. Mary’s mother, 
half tears and half smiles at her darling’s ap- 
proaching bridal, had already been busily pre- 
paring for it. The wedding dress had come 
from London, and the veil, and the orange 
flowers. All would be in readiness by the 
time Geoffrey returned, 

And the day fixed for that drew nigh. It 
came. It had snowed incessantly for three 
days previously; but that morning shone 
cloudless, and the sunshine was awaking the 
redbreasts into joyous warblings, as a 
triumphantly remarked to me, when she drew 
aside my window curtains, and urged me to. 
hasten my toilet and come down stairs. 

‘* Everything unites to give him welcome 
back,’’ she said. ‘Look at the sea, how 
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blue and sparkling it is! We have not seen 
such a sea for weeks, have we? And even 
the flowers! Ihave been into the green- 
house, and gathered an exquisite bouquet. 
The obstinate little tea-rose, that has refused 
to blossom for so long, has positively deigned 
to unclose a bud this very morning for Geof- 
frey.”’ 

She went on, half singing to herself, as she 
arranged two or three geraniums and a spray 
of myrtle together. When they were fixed to 
her satisfaction, she came and fastened them 
in my dress. 

*“ For,’’ she observed, laughing, “ we will 
all look festal—even you, dear, with your 
plain, high frock, and Quakerish little collar, 
will condescend to ornament to-day. You 
tremble !”’ she cried, suddenly. ‘* You are not 
well, Bertha, What ails you?’ 

I could not tell her. I did not know my- 
self. I suid I was cold. And she hurried me 
down stairs to the warm drawing-room — re- 
marking, at the same time, that my face was 
glowing, and that my hands felt dry and fever- 
1s 


‘*Mamma is coming this morning,’’ she 
went on, as soon as we were established at the 
fire-side ; “‘ and do you know, Bertha, I am 
to try on my wedding dress. Mamma is to 
dress me, and to see if it is all right. And 
there is a dress for you, which [ have chosen. 
And you will wear it, won’t you, darling t — 
although it isn’t made quite in that peculiar, 
half-puritanical fashion of yours, which I 
have learned quite to love, because it is pecu- 
liar to you.” 

She caressed me fondly. I tried hard to 
shake off the unaccountable oppression that I 
labored under. In vain. e while she 
flitted about the room, laughing, and talking, 
and carolling snatches of merry songs, I re- 
mained mute, as though perforce, with the 
mysterious, terrible burden weighing heavy on 


my heart. 
‘Then Mrs. Lester came ; and my ste mother 


and she talked long together, while Mary was 
appealed to by one or the other, every now 
and then. Once or twice they spoke to me, 
and I essayed to answer ; but the words came 
thick and stifled ; and, moreover, I failed to 
catch the sense of what I said, though I heard 
distinctly. 

‘* Miss Warburton does not seem quite so 
well this morning,’’ observed Mrs. Lester, 
with concern. 

‘She is sleepy,’’ said Mary, as she hov- 
ered about me, and tried to find some little 
office in which to busy herself forme. ‘ Let 
her keep quiet till———’’ She kissed my closed 
eyes, and whispered the rest of her sentence. 

‘* Bertha is no authority in matters of this 
kind,’’ my stepmother — remarked. ‘I 
never knew a girl who thought so little about 

Really, it almost becomes a fault, 
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such extreme negligence. But, as we were 
suying — whether a ruche or an edge of blonde 
will look best,” &c., &c. 

Presently the door opened, and a servant 
announced the arrival of Mrs. Lester’s maid, 
with the dresses. 

“Tt’sa pity Miss Warburton should have 
fallen asleep,” said Mrs. Lester. ‘* How- 
ever Ey 

‘“©O, she mustn’t be disturbed,’ cried 
Mary. ‘Let her sleep quietly. And,” she 
added, in a lower tone, ‘I will go and put 
on my dress, and come in and astonish her 
when she wakes.” 

The two elder ladies laughed, assented, and 
withdrew, and Mary, after once more arrang- 
ing my plaids and cushions, followed them 
from the room. 

I raised myself when they were gone, and 
pressing my head with my two hands, I tried 
to analyze the strange, inscrutable feelin 
which overpowered me. But even while 
sat thus, its nature changed. My heart began 
to throb, wildly, loudly, so that I could hear 
its jonate pulsations ; and an imperious 
instinct seemed to turn me towards the door of 
ve room, which opened into the entrance 

‘* Geoffrey is coming already,” I said to 
myself. I repeated it aloud—all the while 
feeling that it was not so — that Geoffrey was 
not pone. mine re oa von a . "" 

uished a horse’s op, growing louder, ti 
ft ceased at our gate. ey hen quick foot- 
steps along the gravel path—and then the 
— of the outer-door bell, resounding in the 
ouse. 

It is Geoffrey,’’ I said again, resolutely. 
** T will go and call Mary.” 

I knew it to be false. The throbbing at my 
heart stopped suddenly. I was quite calm, 
, sage prepared for what I saw, when, opening 
the door, I found a servant listening, with a 
horror-struck face, to the quick, agitated 
words of the man who had just dismounted 
from his horse, and whose disordered appear- 
ance told of a hasty journey. 

*‘Who is that!’’ he whispered to the 
servant, when he saw me, stopping suddenly 
in his recital, with a kind of shrinking. 

‘*It is Miss Bertha — Miss Warburton,” 
replied the other. 

‘* Not the young lady that ——”’ 

**Come in here,” said I steadily. ‘* Tell 
me all you have to say, and do not alarm any 
one else in the house. Come in.” 

He entered, and I closed the door. 

“« What has happened to Mr. Latimer ?”’ 

** Do not be too much — there may be hope 
— the doctor says,”’ he began, with a clumsy 
effort at preparation. 

** Tell me in as few words as you can,” I 
said. ‘‘ and tell me the whole truth.” a 





‘*Mr. Latimer arrived by the coach at 
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P—— last night late — or rather, early this 
morning. He seemed anxious to get on here 
at once, and would not be advised against 
taking horse, and going the remaining thirty 
miles. The roads, they told him, were in 
some parts dangerous from the heavy snows ; 
but he said he knew them well, and thought 
nothing of the risk. About seven miles this 
side P—— the road runs close beside an old 
stone quarry. You may know it, Miss ?’’ 

** Go on — go on.” 

‘* The snow deceived him, we suppose, and 
he got out of the track. His horse fell with 
him. He was found there about two hours 
ago by some laborers. They took him into a 
little inn near. He was quite insensible ; but 
the people knew who he was, and asked 
me——’”’ 

He was interrupted. The door opened, 
and there came in, with a buoyant step, a 
little figure, arrayed in rustling, glancing, 
dazzling white silk. The delicate lace veil 
fell cloudily over her head, shading the blush- 
ing cheeks — the laughing eyes. And Mary’s 
blithe voice sounded clear and ringing — 

‘+ Enter — the bride !”’ 

Thad felt calm, as [ have said. Heaven 
knows what she read in my face which struck 
the smile from her mouth, and sent her flying 
to my bosom with a terrible cry. There she 


hang, vainly trying to give speech to the]. 
dont that » Mew her " while } Mrs. Lester, 
who had followed her into the room, stood 
transfixed, gazing first at me, and then at the 
strange messenger. 

‘« For mercy’s sake, tell me what has hap- 


pened!” cried the mother. At length, hur- 
rying to her child—‘‘ Mary, my darling, 
look up— come to me !”’ 

But she kept clinging to me, till I unwound 
her fragile hold, and laid her— poor, pale 
child — in her shining bridal robes, on the sofa 
near, 

e I do not well know what followed. When 
at length Mary understood what had hap- 
pened her senses gave way, and she fell from 
one fit into another continuously. It was 
vain to —- she would recover sufficiently to 

to her lover. Geoffrey would not have the 
Gonedame of dying in her arms. But I 
knew how, if he ever regained consciousness, 
he would yearn to see her, and I waited long, 
an eternity, as it seemed, of torture, in the 
hope of bearing her with me. 

n vain. I set forth alone, leaving her 
with a tribe of weeping women around her. 
I sprang on my horse, and in a moment was 
on my way across the moor. 

In the midst of the chaos of my mind, I yet 
clearly remembered the last time I rode there 
with Geoffrey a little while ago; but O, 
what a chasm yawned between then and 
now! I remembered, too, how stormy the 
day was then, and how serene my own heart ! 
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Now the sunshine seemed to float like a visi- 
ble joy through the transparent air, and the 
low murmur of the sea sounded in the dis- 
tance like a hymn of peace. The birds in a 
little grove that the road skirted were singing 
loudly — shrilly. 

Merciful heaven! how mockingly it all 
blended with the dead quick fall of my horse's 
hoofs, as I pressed him on towards Geoffrey 
and death ! 


I heard his voice before I entered the room 
where he lay. It sounded strange, yet fear- 
fully familiar. His wild, loud call was for 
Mary —always Mary! The doctor, who 
came gravely and sadly to meet me, asked 
with anxiety if I were she? And as I, not 
quite able to speak then, stood very quiet 
leaning against the wall, I heard the man 
who had returned with me answer in a low 
tone, ‘“‘ Bless you, no, sir! That other poor 

oung lady was struck like dead when she 

eard; this one was as calm the whole time 
as could be. I don’t think she is anything at 
all to him.” 

‘*T am his old friend,”’ said I, answerin 
the questioning glance of the doctor, “ aul 
the daughter of his host, Mr. Warburton. 
Let me see him.” 

They did not hinder me, and I went in. 

He thought I was Mary. When I 
drew near to him he fixed his wild eyes on 
me with a terrible likeness of look in them 
to what I had so often watched when he 
gazed on her. He clasped my hands in his 
scorching fingers, and pressed them with a 
kind of fierce fondness to his a 

‘* Ah, my darling! my darling' I knew 
you would come,”’ he said, in a subdued tone. 
‘* T have been waiting so long; but now Iam 
happy . 

‘It seems to compose him, the sight of 
you,’’ observed the doctor, after a pause of 
comparative quietude in his patient. ‘I 
suppose he mistakes you for some one else !”” 

Ah! God be merciful to our weak human 
nature, how bitter that thought was, even 
then ! 

I remained still, my hands pressed in his 
hot clasp, till he sank into an uneasy slum- 
ber. I could better bear to look at him then, 
when his eyes — the bright, frank eyes, now 
all glazed, and dry, and fiery — were closed. 
And I looked at him. From amid the wreck 
before me of tangled hair, and haggard 
cheeks, and lips parched and bloodstained, I 

athered up and treasured in my soul the 
ikeness of his olden self, that was ever to 
remain with me till I should see him restored 
to it again — in heaven. 

b - « By-and-by the doctor came 
in ; then, after looking at him, turned to me 
with mouth close set. ‘‘ Would you wish 
other advice sent for!” he whispered. 
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I shook my head, saying, what I then first 
remembered, that my father and Doctor 
Ledby were to have followed me. 

** Nothing more can be done, I appre- 
hend,’’ he muttered again. He was a man 
eminent in the district, and having, indeed, a 
fearful experience of similar cases among the 
miners and stone-cutters, 

** How long ie 

‘¢ He cannot possibly exist many hours,’’ he 
said, adding some professional remarks which 
1 but imperfectly comprehended ; * about — 
perhaps towards night."’ 

He paused considerately, imagining, Yl 
haps, that there might be some feeling hidden 
underneath the blank cali he doubtless thought 
so strange. ‘Then he silently took his leave. 

I remained alone with Geoffrey. Occasion- 
ally the woman of the house came in with 
offers of service, but she never stayed long, 
and her intrusions grew less frequent as the 
day advanced. My father and Dr. Ledby did 
not appear. I do not know why —I never 
knew. 

I did not think of their absence, My 
whole world of thought, of feeling, was 
bounded by the rude walls of that little 
room. There I sat and watched his fitful 
sleep, or listened to the terrible ravings of 
his troubled waking. He would slumber for 
u few minutes, and then awake, each time to 
a new form of delirium, Sometimes he 
pushed me from him, shrieking out that the 
sight of me was a torture to him, and bidding 
me leave him—leave him! Again he fan- 
cied I was Mary, and spoke tenderly, in low 
murmurs, telling me how dear I was, how 
fondly he loved me, clasping my hands, and 
looking up into my eyes, till I too had well 
nigh sbrisked out in my agony and despair. 

And so passed the day. 

The day ! — his last of earth — my last of 
him! And the noon sun faded quietly away, 
the red sunset glowed into the little room, 
and the dull twilight came on. 

He had fallen into a sleep — deeper and 
more protracted than any former one — 
leaning his head upon my arm as I crouched 
down at his bedside. And while he slept the 
twilight deepened into night, and through an 
opening in the window-curtain I could see 
stars shining. 

The firelight flickered on the wall, and 
played upon my face, as I could feel. And 
when [ turned my eyes from the stars, by the 
coal-flame I saw that Geoffrey was awake, 
and looking on me with a changed look — 
with his own look. And he uttered my name 
in a low, faint voice, trying the while to lift 
his head. 

I raised it silently, and we looked at one 
another. The doctor had foretold this 
wane I knew what it portended. It was 
not that ti 








hough, but it was the familiar sound | 


of his voice calling on my name in the old, old 
tone, that smote upon me, moistening my 
burning eyes with a t gush of tears. 
Perceiving them, he smiled up at me with a 
— smile, ~ made his fuce look divine for 
the moment. But it passed quickly. 

‘* Mary — where is Mary oh he aiid, un- 
easily. ‘* Why is she not here?” 

I told him. A look of intense anguish 
came over his features, and then again they 
took an expression of ineffable tenderness, 
while he murmured, as to himself — 

‘* Poor child! poor, innocent darling! God 
comfort her !”’ 

He closed his eyes, and said no more. I 
watched him and was silent — my tears all 
spent. Presently he turned towards me, 
and with a gesture caused me to kneel down 
close beside him, so that I could hear his 
faintest utterance. 

‘*Tt is hard,’’ he faltered, ‘* not to see her 
once more. But you, dear Bertha, my true 
sister! you will stay with me to the end. 
You do not fear ?”’ 

‘*No—ah,no! Yet—O Geoffrey, Geof- 
frey !”’ 

The strong agony — the wild love — would 
not be repressed. It all burst forth in that 
long wailing cry, which he heard, but did not 
understand. O woful, woful love, that must 
be thrust back, trampled down, hidden out 
of sight, even in such an hour as this! 

‘Kind Bertha! dear, loving friend!’ he 
kept saying, feebly stroking my head as it 
lay crushed down between my hands. Then 
there was a silence, till again he spoke. 

‘Bertha! you will take care of Mary? 
You will never forsake the child? Look up, 
and promise me.”’ . 

I tried to speak. But my strength failed 
me when I met his eyes, and again the cry 
escaped my lips : — 

‘ **OQ Geoffrey!— My Geoffrey! Let me 
ie!”’ 

He scarce heeded ; only, louking steadfastly 
at me, he repeated, in a troubled tone, ‘* Prom- 
ise me !”” 

I lifted my eyes once more to his face, 
where the indescribable change was growing 
fast—fast. And the sight froze me into 
quietness again. 

I promised, and the anxious look faded 
away into a beautiful calm. 

** You will love her. You will watch over 
her happiness. You will never leave her, 
Bertha?”’ 

** Never — till I die !’’ 

‘* Good, dear sister !’’ he murmured. ‘ Tell 
her, tell her,”’ he went on, his voice gradual- 
ly weakening, ‘tell her [ bless her; tell 

er ——s 

He moved restlessly on his pillow. I gently 
raised his head and rested it on my shoulder. 
He lay there quite content, and once again 
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smiled up in my face, pressing my hand, which 
he still held. ‘Then his lips moved in prayer. 
Icould distinguish my own name and hers 
repeated many times, while the brightness of 
that last smile yet lingered on his face. 

Then his hold of my hand was loosened, 
and the lips stirred no longer. 

I knew that my arms held only Geoffrey’s 
corse. 

And he knew then I loved him ! 


A long time has passed since that night. 

I have kept my promise. Mary and I have 
never been long separated. I was with her 
through all the time of deep, desperate woe 
that followed upon Geoffrey’s death. I was 
her nurse, her helper, her comforter —even 
I! I prayed with her, and for her, as I had 
learned to pray only since I had seen him die. 
And from that time until now I have been 
her constant friend, her tender, watchful 
sister —as he would have wished. And as I 
felt myself gradually drawing nearer to the 
rest I so long prayed for, my only care was 
the thought of leaving her before my work 
was done and I no longer needed. 

That trouble is removed. Mary's grief, so 
terrible at first, so wild and so despairing, has 
— to the influence of changed scene and 
apse of time. Renewed health ‘brought fresh 
feelings — new hopes. She was so young — 
life was as yet almost an unread page to her. 
Gradually, the one sad memory assumed a 
new shape in her mind, till at last it became 
as it will be, I believe, ever more, a kind of 
sacred, solemn presence, too sacred and too 
solemn to be mixed up with the common 
daily existence, but sheddin 
continually around her purer, inner life. 


its influence | in 
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And I was scarcely surprised, for I had 
long watched the progress of this change in 
the girl’s soul, and been happy at it, when 
Mrs. Lester told me, but a few weeks since, 
that she thought, she hoped, Mary being 
worthily wooed, might again be won. 

And it was so. It seemed strange at first 
—as she herself must have felt, so much 
she blushed and trembled when she next 
saw me. 

But I am of a humbler spirit than I was. 
I do not dare to judge a nature made by God. 
I have learned too bitterly my own weakness 
—my own wickedness—to feel otherwise 
than indulgent to the imperfections of others, 
though they take a different shape to mine. 

So I struggled against the rebellious feeling 
that for a little while made me turn from 
Mary — thinking of the love for her which 
had shown out of Geoffrey’s dying eyes. I 
reassured the timid, clinging little creature, 
whose whole life was oma up in the grand 
necessity of loving and being loved —and I 
folded her to iny breast, saying — 

‘* Be happy, my innocent child!’’ while to 
myself [ said in a solemn contentment — 
‘* My duty is fulfilled; there is no further 
need of me, and I may go.” 

And I pray forgiveness for the selfish thought 
that sometimes stirs unbidden in my mind, as 
I lie quietly apart, while Mary and her lover 
are talking low together — the thought that, 
in the home to which I draw nigh, when we 
shall all meet, we who have loved one another 
upon earth, Mary will be surrounded by her 
husband and her children, but I — I, with out- 
stretched arms may greet my Geoffrey, cry- 


**T alone have loved thee always !’’ 





Indications of the Creator; or the Natural 
Evidences of Final Cause. By George Tay- 
lor. New York: Scribner. 


Tue title of this volume, suggested apparently 
by that of the ** Vestiges of Creation,’’ sufficiently 
indicates its nature and contents. It is the best 
American book on the evidences of natural 
religion with which we are acquainted. With 
science in its various departments the author 
shows himself familiar, and he makes judicious 
application of his knowledge to the illustration 
of theology. The work is divided into five parts, 
in which the Nebular Hypothesis, Astronomy, 
Geology, Comparative Physiology, and Physical 

phy, are severally treated. On geology 
he enters into most details, and gives a very 
interesting and instructive review of its princi- 
ples and discoveries in connection with the 
evidences of design, and in illustration of the 
divine attributes of power, wisdom, and good- 
ness. It is a well-argued and well-written 
treatise, equally to be commended for its scientific 
information and its literary style. —L. Lit. Gaz. 





American Criticism.— There was the old, pro- 
found, oracular style, with words as voluminous 
as the big wigs of the utterers ; then, after a 
while, it was broken up by the metaphysical dis- 
quisitions of Foster, Coleridge, and Quincey ; 
then Hazlitt popularized the philosophy by his 
enthusiasm, and Leigh Hunt watered it with his 
egotism. These influences united improved 
vastly the popular critical style of the times. 
You could readily trace the effect in the Reviews 
and the better newspaper literature. A little 
more scholastic was a certain poetical and medi- 
tative school of criticism of the Monckton Milnes 
order. Then Macaulay had a few followers in 
the declamatory, sweeping, Payee way, 
which he had derived from Jeffrey ; and, lastly, 
we had the vicious angular twists, and ‘‘ damna- 
ble iteration’? of Carlyle— trooped after by a 
school of desperate imitators, who found how 

it was to assume the appearance of force 
pore Pe in that fashion. — Wew York Liter- 
ary World, quoted by the London Lit. Gaz, 
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Tue impression produced on our youthfal 
minds by two spinster sisters, from whom we 
received lessons in singing and on the harp, 
time has not in the least degree obliterated ; 
nor yet the peculiar circumstances attending 
their history, with which we afterwards be- 
came acquainted. 

Our home was situated in a gay and airy 
part of the vast metropolis; our windows 
opened on a square in the vicinage of royalty, 
where shady trees and sweet-scented flowers 
abounded ; and so fresh and fair was every- 
thing around us, that we almost forgot we 
breathed in an atmosphere of smoke. No 
doubt the accessories of our clean and beauti- 
ful dwelling rendered the dingy appearance 
of the Misses Berry, as our instructresses 
were named, more striking. Twice-a-week 
they regularly came at a certain hour to im- 
part lessons in the accomplishments above 
named — Miss Lydia, the elder, teaching the 
harp only; while Miss Paulina, the younger 
lady, exclusively devoted herself to vocal ac- 
quirements. They never attended separately ; 
they never were seen apart; and their terms 
of remuneration, poor things! were just the 
same as if the combined talents of one indi- 
vidual were called into requisition. 

Afterwards, when they disappeared from 
our more immediate sphere, and their sto’ 
became known to us, we often recalled, wit 
something akin to remorse, the thoughtless 
trouble and vexation we had caused them; 
though never did a symptom of impatience 
betray itself, never was a hasty word of re- 
buke spoken by the Misses’ Berry, sorely as 
they were oftentimes tried. A smile, indeed, 
never illumined their careworn visages, 
whereon traces of remarkable beauty were 
still perceptible, as well as of premature 
wrinkled age — traces written by ineffaceable 
sorrow and suffering. They came from a dis- 
tant part of the town, where, in an old- 
fashioned, obsolete locality, they had resided 
in a small tenement of their own for many 
years; they were always attired in the dee 
est mourning habiliments, rusty and faded, 
and of antiquated fashioning, yet with a 
foreign air about them, which truthfully 
betokened their lineage, which was not of our 
northern clime. Nviselessly the gentle ladies 

lided about ; — they intonated our harsh 
guage ; and each seemed a silent and re- 
served resemblance of the other, save that 
Miss Paulina’s mouth was of unusual dimen- 
sions, and that, in singing (and her singin 
was —— itself), she opened it to its full 
extent. Miss oy harp accompaniment 
was superb ; and so excellent and judicious 
was their mode of imparting instruction, that 
they had no lack of pupils, nor could they 
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find time for all that were urged upon them. 
a seemed to give their hearts up entirel 
to their profession, and to have nothing to Fd 
with the outward world beyond it ; they never 
gossiped, or exchanged a word beyond what 
strict civility required, with their employers. 
The progress of their pupils occupied their 
sole and rapt attention ; and whatever their 
secret memories might be — of youth, or ro- 
mance, or buried ehtp = Gheke memories 
seemed merged in present arduous labor ; for, 
charming as their performances were univer- 
sally pronounced, they Jabored at them as at 
some penitential exercise, and not from any 
adinixture of love or admiration for art itself. 
The canker-worm was at the core, the worm 
of remorse ever mingling with past associa- 
tions: the music of life was silent; and 
mechanically they played and sang to win 
bread, and to attain a certain object. When 
this object was attained, the Misses Berry 
vanished. We, girl-like, wove a romance of 
unrequited affection for these lonely women. 
‘*They must have been disappointed in 
love,”’ we said, ‘‘ because they Aad been beau- 
tiful, and born in a sunny land!” But, 
when their story became known to us (from a 
train of events which it were unnecessary to 
recapitulate), then we acknowledged there are 
other woes and more bitter memories than 
those which shed a sad, solemn halo round the 
memory of sweet first love, which of course 
never did, and never will ‘‘run smooth.” 

The mother of the Misses Berry was a Pro- 
vengal lady, who inherited from troubadour 
progenitors the gift of song; she ny 
espoused Mr. Thomas Berry, an English tutor 
in a large French academy, who, on marry- 
ing, was dismissed from his situation. Mrs. 
Berry supported her husband and herself by 
giving lessons in music; and for twelve years 
they managed to exist in tolerable comfort, 
having but one little daughter, born within 
twelve months after their union. This child 
was at once the delight and the misery of its 
parents— deformed from birth, and exces- 
sively plain in feature ; yet the angelic dispo- 
sition and rare gifts which early developed 
themselves in poor Claudia, with the mother 
more than made amends for the deprivation 
of personal charms. - Not so, however, with 
Mr. Berry, who was an admirer of female 
beauty, and greatly lamented the deficiency 
of it in his offspring. Moreover, the soured 
temper and idle habits indulged in, from 4 
course of ill health, rendered him too prone 
to complain on all occasions, whether with or 
without cause; and Claudia, from infancy, 
was accustomed to hear how ‘very ugly 
and ,, forbidding her personal appearance 
was 


But the mother’s gift of song had descended 
to the little pale flower with twofold power ; 





and earnestly Claudia prayed that she might 
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be enabled to help her dear mother ; and in- 
dustriously she persevered in cultivating her 
talent, and profiting by the spare time which 
Mrs. Berry was enabled to, bestow on her 
omens instruction, When Claudia was 
twelve years old, a little sister made its ap- 

arance on the troublous stage of life; and 
in less than two years another stranger ful- 
lowed, and the mother made her final exit, 
bequeathing the two beautiful infants, Lydia 
ual Paulina, to the care of the young, 
thoughtful, and affectionate Claudia, who, 
with more than a sister’s love, had hailed the 
advent of the fair innocents. From this time 
forth, Claudia toiled unremittingly at her pro- 
fession; it was a hard battle, an arduous 
struggle for the noble-hearted girl, and far 
too much for her delicate frame; and no 
doubt she would speedily have sunk beneath 
such exertions, had they not been permitted 
to relax, by timely aid arriving, in the shape 
of a donation (considerable to them), unex- 
pee y bestowed by moe relative of Mr. 

rry’s, to whom they hitherto appealed 
in vain. This enabled her to disburse out- 
standing debts, and to procure comforts for 
the ailing father and the lovely babes ; of self, 
Claudia never thought! She knew how valu- 
able her life was, for the sake of the two dear 
little ones ; and, for their sakes alone, Clau- 
dia determined to husband her powers — 
powers which had been too early and too 
painfully taxed. There were many who lis- 
‘tened to the thrilling notes of the young 
songstress, who felt the tender bird was 
warbling itself to death. 

Living, fortunately, was cheap in the 
French town where the Berrys resided. They 
inhabited a vine-hung cottage on the out- 
skirts, and, upon the whole, Claudia’s busy 
life may be pronounced to have been a happy 
one, during the fifteen years which succeeded 
her mother’s departure to a better world. 
She had schools to attend, and private les- 
sons to give; and her ‘‘ two children,” as 
she called her little sisters, grew in grace and 
beauty. Mr. Berry was fractious and hypo- 
chondriacal, and could not be induced to con- 
sent that Lydia and Paulina might be sent to 
school. ay, he carried his extravagant 
fondness for the spoilt girls to such a perni- 
cious extent, that Claudia (loth, indeed, to 
remonstr.te with her parent), was compelled 
to entreat he would moderate indulgence 
towards them ; and not foster those seeds of 
vanity and selfishness which, Claudia was 
obliged to confess to her own heart, were 
beginning to spring up, bringing forth obnox- 
ious fruits in the characters of those whom 
she would have died to serve. 

Far beyond the weak father’s dotage was 
her intense love for the fair creatures so sol- 
emnly confided to her care by a dying mother ; 
far beyond his, her pride in their beauty, her 
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sorrow for their faults — faults which began 
to wear so serious an aspect, and which she 
had not power to check or withstand. For 
often were the good lessons she inculcated 
neutralized during her unavoidable absence ; 
and though the young girls certainly might be 
said to respect their eldest sister, yet her 
gravity, and the rebukes she was imperativel 
called upon to administer in the form of 
wholesome counsel and remonstrance, were 
received | with on wy or indifference ; — 
sé a’’ was appealed to; and by degrees 
ab chateno canon Claudia as “ onan” 
‘¢ over-exacting ;”’ for had not their father 
on more than one occasion declared so in their 
presence? 

At this juncture, the relative who had 
already assisted them died, bequeathing to 
Mr, Berry another donation of ready money, 
and to Claudia the small tenement in that 
old-fashioned quarter of London in which the 
two younger Misses Berry continued to reside 
when we were their pupils. Mr. Berry forth- 
with determined to repair thither, and take 
possession, with his family ; but, very shortl 
after being reéstablished on his native soil, 
he received his summons to that unknown 
land from whence there is no return. It was 
@ curious, carved, bay-windowed, rickety old 
house, of which Claudia found herself the 
owner and the mistress, in a grass-grown old 
street, with a gray old church tower at the 
corner, But, by slow degrees, the good Clau- 
dia prospered here in worldly circumstances ; 
a French schoolmistress had given her a 
recommendation to an English one, in the 
suburbs of the metropolis;—one recom- . 
mended another, and thus Claudia increased 
her connection, and found herself in a posi- 
tion to gratify the first wish of her heart. 
This was to place her sisters at a 
school, where their neglected education might 
be attended to, and where they might receive 
that degree of attention which her avocations 
prevented Claudia bestowing on their mental 
culture. The self-willed girls with great dif- 
ficulty were persuaded to acquiesce ; persua- 
sion or command for a long time was null ;— 
they loved the idleness of their dingy home — 
their exemption from tasks and work when 
Claudia was away ; and they revelled in the 
‘* do-nothingness ’’ and novelty of their new 
abode. But Claudia was firm. Go to school 
they must — and go to school they did; and 
there they remained for three years. An out- 
ward change was wrought in the demeanor 
of the two beautiful sisters — a change which 
delighted the loving Claudia. They returned 
home with polished, elegant exteriors ; with 
dancing steps, poetry on their lips, and profi- 
cients in harp music and singing —accom- 
plishments in which from childhood they had 
excelled. But they were fine ladies — idle 
ladies ; and sister Claudia was their Cinde- 
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rella ; in short, working, drudging, and slav- 
ing for the two pampered beauties from morn 
till night. She thought and hoped that of 
themselves they might propose to turn their 
talents to account, by pursuing the same 
course which she did, and relieving her of 
some portion of the heavy labor which was so 
fur beyond her strength. She even took cour- 
age to broach the subject to them, but Lydia 
and Paulina seemed to be quite offended at 
the idea of their being called upon to become 
teachers, and united in speaking at, if not to, 
the devoted sister, who in silence wept bitter 
tears at their unkindness and ingratitude. 
She began sometimes to think it was really 
wrong of her to wish to send them forth into 
the world ; they were so very lovely and en- 
chanting (in Claudia’s eyes, at least), ‘* that 
se pi after all,’’ she argued, ‘it was 

etter as it was ;’’ though, had the fair girls 
offered of their own accord to become useful, 
and to assist in earning their daily bread, 
Claudia would have rejoiced at such evidence 
of a right and sound condition of mind. 

The little, pale, defurmed music-teacher 
was universally respected and beloved; she 
was well known round the suburbs, trotting 
from school to school, and from house to 
house, on the appointed days. But her fine 
voice gradually became fainter and fainter, 
though no one knew what painful and desper 
ate exertions she made to retain her pupils ; 
— sweet and low, as the last notes of the dy- 
ing swan, were Claudia’s last songs on earth ; 
and many of her pupils never ceased to re- 
member these sad and solemn cadences, long 
after their gentle instructress had pass 
away. Every one saw she was ‘“ passing 
away ”— every one but the two who ought 
to have watched and tended her with unre- 
mitting solicitude. But Lydia and Paulina 
were so accustomed to see their plain sister 
look pale and wearied; they were so accus- 
tomed to her lavish tenderness and fond ca- 
resses, that it never entered into their heads 
there was anything unusual in so much devo- 
tion. On the contrary, they were so used to 
have whims and caprices gratified, to the ex- 
tent of Claudia’s means, that a denial of in- 
dulgence, of dress, of sight-seeing, or any 
other frivolity, caused them to murmur, and 
to hint complaints of ‘hard usage.” Poor 
Claudia could not endure to hear this; she 
dreaded their sour looks — their smiles were 
her sunshine; and when the petted girls 
threw their arms round her, and thanked her 
for granting this or that boon or request, Clau- 
dia was more than repaid for the sacrifice — 
the life-long sacrifice she made. To Lydia she 

resented a beautiful harp; to Paulina she 
imparted all the instruction in her power to 
afford, oftentimes when she ought to have 
rested from toil; all she asked in return was 
to-hear Paulina sing their native Provengal 
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romaunts to Lydia’s fine harp accompani- 
ment. 

With her head thrown back on the couch, 
her eyes shaded by clasped hands, at the 
evening hour, in their old dwelling, might 
Claudia be seen, enjoying this short respite 
from labor. Paulina’s voice excelled Claudia’s 
now, but the taste and the style were all 
Claudia’s. 

One evening, after a day of unusual and 
severe exertion, Claudia returned home, worn 
out, weak, and utterly exhausted, needin 
cheering and comfort, perhaps, as she had 
never needed it before. But Lydia and Pau- 
lina were in an angry, defiant, and discon- 
tented mood ; some silly, exorbitant demand 
had been of necessity denied, and they de- 
clared Claudia was ‘shamefully mean.” 
Alas! they went beyond this, and spoke 
hasty words in passion, taunting her — 
the good, devoted sister— with her un- 
fortunate deformity. A heavy sigh —a 
sad, appealing look — was the only answer, 
as, gently taking up her chamber lamp, 
Claudia left the apartment, to seek the quiet- 
ness and rest she stood so much in need of in 
herown. That heavy sigh — that mute, up- 
braiding look — haunted the younger sisters 
forever afterwards! Never more was that 
bitter sigh — that pleading, tender, affection- 
ate look — to be forgotten. In the morning, 
Claudia, contrary to her usual wont, did not 
make her appearance the first at the breakfast- 
table ; Claudia came not. They sought her 
chamber, and found her sleeping the sleep 
from which, on earth, there is no awaking. 
Serene and placid was the countenance on 
which they gazed, but the attenuated form 
was cold, and the shadowy hands were folded 
meekly on her guileless breast. In frantic 
terror the two miserable sisters called upon 
her name ; and QO! to bring her back again 
but for one short hour; to hear her speak 
words of love and forgiveness, for all their in- 
sults, all their slights and ingratitude ! 

Pass we over the days, and weeks, and 
months of unavailing remorse which followed 
— a remorse which never could be assuaged, 
for which earth contained no panacea, no 
healing, no comfort. Necessity compelled 
Lydia and Pauline Berry to woe themselves 
successfully to the professional career in which 
they first became known to us; but memory 
never slumbered; and who might read the 
secrets of those lonely penitents’ hearts! 
Their hopes and wishes in life were concen- 
trated on the attainment of an object — which 
only had urged them onwards — which only 
had been their leading-star when heaven was 
so dark. This object was to accomplish the 
removal of Claudia’s remains to their native 
Provengal burying-place ; she had left her 
wishes thus expressed in writing, found after 





her decease, and to comply with these wishes 
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was the ultimatum of the Misses Berry. Nor 
that alone ; they aspired to something beyond 
this ; and we were informed by eye-witnesses 
that the monumental record raised to their 
elder sister’s memory by ‘‘ the two grateful 
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survivors,”’ in that noble Provencal church at 
whose font they were baptized in infancy, 
was & worthy testimonial of her virtues, and 
of their deep and lasting remorse. 





From the Economist. 
THE ISLE OF MAN. 


Ir is hardly credible that at this period of 
our history, after Scotland has been united to 
England for a century and a half, and Ireland 
has been united with it for more than half a 
century, and all are placed under one code of 
laws so far as the commerce of the empire is 
concerned, that there should exist, nearly 
midway between these three principal parts, 
an island about thirty miles long and twelve 
broad, with a legislature and separate govern- 
ment of its own, with peculiar taxes imposed 
by its own legislature, and with a system of 
commercial and revenue laws totally distinct 
from those of the rest of the empire. Yet so 
it is; and the Isle of Man, or Mona, which 
seems still to cherish its privileges as if they 
were inherited from the Druids, is that singu- 
larly endowed place. There of course, as 
elsewhere, a number of persons either have, 
or fancy they have — and belief is very often 
as potent in things imagined as in things 
seen — a great interest in not allowing this 
little spot to be incorporated with the great 
empire, and they resist an attempt to a 
proximate it gnly to unity. At present a bill 
is going through Parliament to consolidate all 
the laws concerning the customs into one 
act; and it was thought advisable, still 
reserving most of the peculiar privileges of the 
island, to include the regulations concerning 
Mona in the act. To such a proposition as a 
desecration of dignity, the Finwald Court, 
the council of the leutenant-governor, and 
the House of Keys, all object that it will in- 
terfere with the separate privileges enjoyed by 
the island. They all stand out for exclusion 
— they will not share in the moral unity and 
the moral grandeur of a great whole, but 
struggle fur some separate and exclusive 
privileges, because the island is geographically 
separate from all the three great parts of the 
empire. Seas, rivers, and mountains make 
no separation of the interest of the human 
family. America responds to every movement 
of England, and England shares in the growth 
and the greatness of America, but Mona 
stands apart and cherishes its isolated dig- 
nity, 

Curious, too, are the privileges. To pre- 
vent the island, in which the duties are low, 
from being a nest of smugglers, the principle 
is adopted of limiting the quantities of all 
things imported. To carry out that limita- 
tion, nobody can deal in the restricted articles 
now imported except licensed by the governor. 





The consequence necessarily is to circum- 
scribe the trade of the island, retard its 
prosperity, and to keep the sale of the limited 
quantities in the hands of the privileged few. 
Of brandy 20,000 gallons might be imported, 
and of rum 70,000 gallons. Of these limited 
quantities, under the licensing system 4,458 
gallons less of the former, and 13,988 gallons 
less of the latter, were imported than the law 
permits —a pretty clear proof thut the trade 
of the island does not thrive under this 
licensing and restrictive system. 

In return for giving up their privileges the 
Manxmen get rid of the licensing system, at 
which they are all pleased. Henceforward 
they will be able to import as much as they 
like, though in some cases at enhanced duties. 
They like the free importation, but they do 
not like the price demanded for it. After a 
good deal of writing backwards ¢nd forwards, 
the treasury have settled the terms on which 
the free importation is to take place. They 
are these :— Brandy, on which a duty was 
levied of 4s. G6d., will henceforth pay 6s. 
Geneva, on which the duty was 2s. 6d., 6». 
All foreign spirits will pay 6s. On rum the 
increase of duty will be from is. 6d. to 3s. 
8d., or an increase of 2s. 2d; and on manu- 
factured tobacco and cigars the increase will 
be ls, 6d. ‘* Against these increases must 
be placed,” says the treasury circular, ‘* the 
entire abolition of the licensing system, and 
the consequent restrictions on trade. The 
admission of British spirits, now prohibited, 
at a duty of 3s, 4d, the gallon. A reduction 
of the duty on refined sugar from 9s. to 6s. 
the cwt.; and a removal of the existing 
restrictions to the use of British refined duty- 
paid sugar under drawback. A reduction of 
the duty on tea from 1s. to 6d. the pound. 
The entire repeal of the dutics on timber. 
A full participation in all the privileges and 
advantages enjoyed by the trade of the United 
ss and the exclusive appropriation to 
local purposes in the island of any surplus 
revenue which it shall appear, on computation, 
as likely to be derived from the fiscal changes 
now proposed.”’ 

With all these changes the Isle of Man 
will remain an exceptional part of the empire, 
but one act of Parliament will include the 
exceptions as well as all the rules of the cus- 
toms. By-and-by, when the Manxmen have 
ascertained that annihilation does not ensue 
from the changes now proposed, they will be 
willing to come into the general system, and 
pay the same duties and be under the same 
regulation as the rest of the empire. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 


THE HOP-GARDEN; OR, A KENTISH 
ACADEMUS. 


A FANTASIA. 


Becong, ye philosophers ! —satirists, avaunt ! 
I declare, at the outset of this sketch, or tale 
(or whatever else, by the interwoven blessings 
of Momus and Minerva, this article ma 
chance to turn out), that you and yours shall 
have nothing to do with it, You shall not 
even read it, if, by fair warning, you can be 
kept off the premises. Let me assure you 
that there is nothing here that will conduce 
to your self-glorification. There is not a word 
of praise for either party. The fact is I am 
tired to death of you both. You, Messieurs 
les Philosophes, with your absurd doubts and 
— absurd confidence ——to say nothing 
of the “horrid impudence,’’ as Montaigne 
calls it, with which you pelt one another 
with arguments — have fairly worn out my 
patience ; unfairly, I should have said. You, 

¢ satirists! ye Arabs of literature! whose 

and is against every man — who are no re- 
specters of persons ; ye professors of the art 
of offence! whose excellence is in the use of 
missile weapons, from the finely-tempered 
jereed down to the merely disgusting rotten 
egg ; ye chevaliers errant, but most anti-chiv- 
alresque, ye have become a sad weariness to 
my flesh! May I never hear another fine 
stroke of wit— may I never enjoy a hearty 
laugh again— if I do not believe that you are 
the worst company in the world to live, move, 
and have one’s being in. Dogberry’s tedious- 
ness is as nothing compared with that of a 
society that does nothing but joke, and satirize, 
and labor to be keen and brilliant. For my 
own part, gentle reader, I hate a man or wo- 
man whose conversation is all points; like 
hedgehogs or porcupines, they are very curi- 
ous to look at, but who would ever think of 
taking them to one’s bosom to pet? 

As the pseudo-philosophers and professors 
of sarcasm have now turned away in contempt, 
let me invite the reader to accompany me to 
a pleasant place. Before we set off; though, 
allow me to explain to you that [ have a great 
love in my heart for philosophers, humorists, 
and wits. It is only those who “imitate” 
them ** so abominably”’ that I have been ad- 
dressing above ; knowing perfectly well that 
they would assume the titles to which they 
have no claim, and listen, accordingly, to 
what was meant for themselves. There is a 
great difference between the real men and 
their imitators — as great as that between the 
true and the false Florimel. The right sort 
of philosophers never invite you to a feast 
consisting of bare bones and chaff. The right 
sort.of wits and satirists never think of grati- 
fying a refined taste or a healthy stomach 








with a dinner composed solely of nue and 
Chili-vinegar, with an olive or two by way of 
dessert. 
Now, gentle reader, give me thine hand, 
and let me lead thee into a garden. Perhaps 
ou know a great deal about gardens. You 
ae been to Chiswick often — to the Botani- 
cal Gardens in the Regent's Park, to Kew 
and Kensington, to Chatsworth, to Versailles, 
and to the Tuileries —to the gardens of the 
Escurial and of the Alhambra—to those 
classic gardens of the Ausonian land, and to 
those beloved of the people and the princes 
in Germany? Have you been as far as Rus- 
sia, to see the emperor's gardens there? Have 
you been to Stamboul? and can you — Giaour 
as you are, man as 2 may be —can you 
boast of having seen the gardens of the Serag- 
liot Further east still—do you know any- 
thing of * the Gardens of Gul in their bloom,” 
beyond the t’s report that they are 
“sweet ?’? Have you questioned any intelli- 
gent Persian, of the working classes, as to the 
amount of human labor required to produce 
an ounce of that far-fumed altar? Have you 
— taken part in an oriental Feast of 
oses? or even only assisted, a la Francaise, 
by looking on at such an affair? If you an- 
swer most of these questions in the affirmative 
— if you are a fashionable Briton, or a wan- 
dering cosmopolitan —I feel almost ashamed 
of inviting you into a place so completely 
rustic and homely as the one I have in view. 
Here are no rare flowers of resplendent hues, 
various as the rainbow — no terraced lawns 
and pleached alleys—no ornamental foun- 
tains and neatly rolled gravel walks ; nothing 
which a Sir William Temple or a Shenstone 
would desire, to ‘‘ devorate repose *’ Yet fain 
would I have your company, gentle reader, 
though you be a lion at the Travellers Club, 
or enthroned high among the ‘ princes, po- 
tentates, powers, ’? of Almacks’ — those male, 
these feminine. Yes, though you belong to 
the créme de la créme of the sky-blue heaven 
of aristocratic society — which, unlike its gud- 
father, the firmament on high, is not spacious, 
but extremely narrow ; and, instead of bending 
over all, with graceful amplitude, keeps its 
starry glories packed together in the smallest 
orbital space, and covers them with mysteri- 
ous clouds from the familiar gaze of any lowly 
a: though you have put an equatorial 
belt about the earth, and have sailed ‘ from 
Indus to the Pole,’’ and know all that is to be 
seen between China and Peru; be you the 
very quintessence of fashion, or the most ac- 
— vagabond within the four seas, I 
would, nevertheless, have your company. 
Ah! [ bethink me. There is one name by 
aid of which I can draw you on with me. 
Lady Lofty! Mr. Peregrine ! do you not know 
the name of Bass? It has been whispered to 
me that, in your ladyship’ serene and elevated 
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circles, pale ale is deemed a beverage not un- 
worthy of goddesses ; that it sometimes even 
takes precedence of Champ and Lafitte 
up there. Of the devotion of Mr. Peregrine 
and his brothers to the creamy amber flood, 
are we not certified in the books of the travel- 
lers of Great Britain, whose name is Legion? 
At the top of the great Pyramid, and at the 
lowest depth of Schemnitz —in the vineyards 
of France, and in the Desert of Sahara — at 
the sources of the Nile, and at the mouths of 
the Ganges —at the diggings in Australia, and 
the other diggings at Nineveh —at the North 
Cape, in the face of the-midnight sun, and at 
Cape Horn, in the very teeth of the terrible 
icebergs—+in London and in Pekin— the 
bold Briton quaffs the benignant Bass. All 
mankind imitate him, when they can — Turks, 
Tartars, Affghans, Hindoos, Burmese, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Esquimaux, Arabs, Egyp- 
tians, Cafes, Moors, Algerines ; beyond the 
Atlantic wave, Yankees, Blue Noses, Mexi- 
cans, and the Lost Tribes, Peruvians, Chilians, 
Brazilians, and the dwellers in bins ge 
all declare, by precept and example, that 
since the cunning infant Bacchus discovered 
the use of the grape, there has been no inven- 
tion so universally delectable as this of the 
Alton brewer. Come, then, and see the 
plese whence the immortal Bass procures. his 
itter. 

For you who are not too fine to enjoy rustici- 
ty —not too d/azé for simple pleasures — not 
too high to be shocked at the sight of low 
company — not too enervated by the unwhole- 
some imprisonment of luxurious drawing- 
rvoms, to be afraid of spending a day in the 
open air—come you with me, on a visit to 
my friend, Clement Young, of Ivy Hatch 
Manor, near ——, Kent. will do my best 
to make the time pass agreeably ; the ver 
cleverest man on earth could do no more. So 
if you are not pleased it is not my fault. In 
the words of an old French writer : — ‘‘Je 
n’ay pas entrepris de contenter tout le monde ; 
mesme Jupiter n’agrée a tous?” * 

Clement Young is a gentleman by birth 
and education. 
his own, and farms it himself. In his heart 
he has a great deal of old English warmth, 
and in his head a considerable amount of 
new English light. He does not hate the 
French, except on his musical side; there, I 
confess, he will not endure them. He loves 
and studies music, more Germanico. Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Weber, and Bee- 
thoven are his idols ; he can see a great deal of 
good in Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer, but will 
not hesitate to tell you that they are very 
much overrated. Talk to him about the 
grace and grandeur of Donizetti, and, but 
that he is a gentleman, he would laugh iu 
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your face. However, he would probably sa: 
somewhat emphatically that it is an abuse o: 


language to call ag and elegance, grace 
an ndeur. Still you may catch him in a 
mood to admire Donizetti. Bellini and 


Rossini he will find beauties in of himself; but 
for the French light opera composers, or for 
composers of any class of French music, if you 
praise them to him — gare 4 vous—he cannot 
stand it. We are all said to be mad upon one 
weed Mr. Clement Young’s mad point is 

rench music—an innocent one enough. 
Au reste, he ks the French language 
(with a Kentish accent); he drinks French 
wines, likes French cookery, and is highly 
amused at French politics. He admires 
French women in France, and in fashion- 
able society here ; but he could never be per- 
suaded to let his only daughter, Rose, have a 
French bonne, or a French governess, or even 
go to Paris to complete her education. Her 
mother was an English gentlewoman; and 
when she died, in Rose's second year, Clem- 
ert Young vowed within himself to train Rose 
into just such another woman — the crown 
and perfection of the female character. He 
loved his wife so well that he mourned for 
her ever after her death. There was no 
second Mrs, Young — the tall, strong, hand- 
some man of three and thirty lived alone with 
his little girl; taught her, played with her, 
walked and rode with her, devoted his time 
and his thoughts to her. Between the edu- 
cation of his daughter and the management of 
his property, Mr. Young led a busy, useful, 
and certainly far from an unhappy life. 
He was on very good terms with his neigh- 
bors; but the two whom he loved the most 
were those who lived nearest to him — the 
vicar and the organist of the village which 
stood on his estate. The name of this — 
was Greenwood. Greenwood Church was the 
boast of the country for twenty miles round. 
It was as handsome a village church as you 
ever saw ; rustic yet noble, with three spa- 
cious aisles and a fine chancel, an east window 
that would have been no discredit to a cathe- 


Diamodned with panes of quiet device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 


and enriched with a choir organ which has 
been highly praised for its tone by a prebend 
of York and a Birmingham connoisseur. This 
instrument was the gift of Mr. Young; and 
it cost him more money than he could well 
afford; especially as it entailed upon him 
the expense of paying an organist, the parish 
being too poor to afford sixty pounds a-year 
for the luxury of church music. This luxury 
Mr. Young allowed himself and the rest. of 
the congregation. The country folks walked 
five or six miles to hear the service at Green- 
wood Chureh ; and the gentry, who had been 
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used to London Sacred-Harmonic, and Phil- 
harmonic, and various cathedral perform- 
ances, would drive as far on Sunday to hear 
old Steinberg’s voluntaries, and the very 
creditable ginging of his choir boys — mere 
peasant children, in whom he had developed 
a taste for music. The vicar, too, was a 
great attraction. He read the prayers, and 
reached so well, that the strangers who 
Preard him said it was a thousand pities he 
was buried in such an out-of-the-way place. 
But the vicar thought not so, He felt that 
he was useful where he was; and he went 
about his Master’s business, perfectly content 
with his lot. He had no ambition, and was 
glad that the lines had fallen to him in a 
pleasant place. He was a widower, like his 
friend and patron; and, like him, had an 
only daughter, whom “he loved passing 
well.”? ‘The affection between Mr. Herbert 
and his child, Carey, was more tender, if 
ossible, than that between Mr. Young and 

we, for Carey was blind. Sweet Carey 
Herbert ! — gentlest of mortals! —I can see 
you now, moving along with the cautious, 
steady, even pace a to the blind, with 
~ tall, graceful figure erect, and your 
exutifal face turned a little upward, as if 
seeking the dayspring from on high, your 
arm within your father’s—not that you 
needed his guidance, for you knew well every 
inch of ground in and about your native place, 
but heeause he loved to have you close to 
him, to feel your hand near his heart. Thus 
have [seen you walk among loving and re- 
spectful groups of poor people, through the 
village, on a Sunday morning, your sedate 
maiden aunt keeping pace on the other side ; 


‘1 have noted your father’s careful guidance 


up the churchyard steps, and down those 
deeper steps into the Gothic porch; I have 
often watched Aunt Mary take a hasty step 
or two in advance, that she might close any 
pew doors that happened to be open, and 
might strike against the blind girl in her 
passage down the aisle. I have also watched 
old Fritz Steinberg, up in the organ-loft, on 
the look-out for his favorite pupil. As soon 
as she entered the church, he would shake 
the cushion in the arm-chair beside his stool, 
and place it so as to be most convenient to 
her; then he would run down the s 
flight of stairs to meet her and her father 
and aunt, and help to conduct her to the 
seat of honor he had prepared; for Carey 
Herbert sang with the village children, and 
her voice in the anthem moved the hearts of 
old and young, and sometimes brought tears 
to the eyes of old Steinberg, who would mutter 
to himself ‘‘ Engelschon! Himmelswiirdig !”’ 
When he had seen his daughter comfortabl 

seated, Mr. Herbert would descend with his 
sister into the aisle, when, after another 
glance up to the darling child, as they called 








her, she would walk to the vicarage pew, and 
he to the vestry. There were others, too, who 
loved Carey Herbert, and showed it, even on 
entering the church. Mr. Young and Rose 
sivige teabed up to the organ-loft before they 
entered the grand pew belonging to the 
manor-house; and though Rose could ex- 
change no affectionate glances with her friend, 
the sight of Carey’s lovely face, full of music 
and holiness, shed a glow of love and devotion 
over her heart. Carey, too, loved Rose so 
well, that old Fritz Steinberg never forgot to 
bend forward and whisper — “‘ Mees Rose ees 
now just herein getreten."’ Upon which Carey 
Herbert's sightless eyes would turn down- 
wards, and her lips would open’ with a 
smile, 

But these remarks are merely introductory. 
It was not to the dear old church at Green- 
wood that I wished to conduct you, kind 
reader, nor to the manor-house itself, though 
that were worth notice. I don’t care how 
far you have travelled, or how many singular 
and beautiful habitations you have seen; you 
never saw one like Ivy Hatch. In the first 
place, it was, as Miss Herbert (the aunt) de- 
clared, ‘no shape at all.’’ Jt was built in 
all the disorders of architecture. One front 
was long and low, and another was short, 
with a lofty gable ; some windows were large 
and mullioned, with small diamond panes ; 
some were bay-windows, projecting a great 
way beyond the walls, and others were 
narrow lattices inserted at the inner side of 
a wall which was a yard in thickness. 
There were two wings, totally unlike each 
other —one was of red brick, and the other 
of flint-stone ; the roof in most parts was 
lofty, and the innumerable chimneys started 
up in every part of it without any regard to 
congruity. Yet was there a harmony and 
picturesque effect about the place. This 
was the work of dame Nature; she, secing 
that Art had turned her back on Ivy Hatch, 
set herself to work to make architectural 
ornaments of her own there. And she made 
a very good job of it, as all persons of enlarged 
taste declared, when they came to examine it 
from the west, which was the chief front. 
This could only be done when you were within 
the garden-gates, and on the mossy lawn 


teep| close to the house; for, though it stood on 


very high ground, it was so thickly surrounded 
by magnificent trees, that you could only 
eateh sight of an absurd chimney-top here 
and there from a distance. 

There was a short avenue of the finest elms 
I ever saw, which led up from the main strect 
of the village to the garden of the manor- 
house. This avenue ran along one side of the 
churchyard, and the wide-spreading branches 
of one line of trees overshadowed the long 
grass of the graves, on one side, and the 
smoothly-swept turf of the avenue on the 
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other, while the other line of trees bordered a 
portion of a large hop-garden. The garden 
of Ivy Hatch was enclosed within a fence, on 
the inner side of which tall trees and bushy 
shrubs sprang up as thick as they could grow. 
It was of no use trying to look over the fence 
and get a peep at the house. It could not be 
seen in that manner; the thicket was as im- 
pervious to the human eye as that which sur- 
rounded the palace of the Sleeping Beauty. 
It was only when you were in the garden, and 
standing on the lawn in front, that you could 
see what surt of a place it really was. As to 
the house itself, the walls of it [ mean, there 
was very little of that to be seen. Itseemed to 
he @ mere screcu over which Nature delighted 
to train her favorite climbing-plants. In 
fact, you could see nothing of the house in 
summer-time, but portions of the windows 
and the tallest chimneys—all the rest was 
completely enveloped in clasping greenery, of 
various kinds. It looked as if some topiarist, 
of extensive genius, had cut a huge thicket 
of tall shrubs into the form of a house, of 
every variety of architecture, and that after 
his death his heirs had allowed the thing to 
begin to return to its natural state. In Ivy 
Hatch you detect the vague outline of a house, 
but which is wall and which is vegetable, it 
is not easy to tell. Ivy, of the finest kind, 
predominates; it runs over the walls, and 
along the roof, and envelops the chimneys. 
About the great porch, over it, and on each 
side, and even inside, grow clematis and jessa- 
mine, roses, sweet peas, and convolvulus. A 
huge vine is ror wo | over one part, a magno- 
lia over another, a pear-tree&nd a Jamaica 
creeper completely cover the end of one wing, 
a sumach and a gigantic honey-suckle contend 
with the aboriginal ivy for possession of the 
end of the other. In short, the place looks 
unlike anything to be seen elsewhere. Rose, 
knowing that the covering of the house was 
its only beauty, never allowed a twig to be 
cut, except when the windows became ob- 
scured. Mr. Young was sometimes afraid 
that these parasites would pull the house 
down about their ears; but he could not be 
unreasonable enough to tear away the things 
that his wife had planted, and that his daugh- 
ter loved and admired. 

‘The old place shall take its chance,’’ he 
said to himself; ‘* Rose likes it as itis ; and I 
dare say it will last her time, and there ’s no 
fear that it will come down in mine.” 

Mr. Youag had a good deal of British en- 
terprise abouthim, Indeed, he was decidedly 
of a speculative turn — in business. Now, the 
most hazardous department of agriculture in 
this country is hop-growing ; therefore Mr. 
Young was an extensive hop-grower. In 
sume years he made many thousands by his 
hops ; in other years he lost as many ; but, 
upon the whole, he had been lucky. Sep- 
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tember and October were the gayest months 
of the year at Ivy Hatch. Mr. Young con- 
trived to unite business and pleasure in a 
wonderful way. Besides the hopping to su- 
perintend, there was the game to be shot. 
There were generally several visitors staying at 
the house, and the village population was doub- 
led and trebled by the strangers who flocked 
thither to be engaged as pickers. ‘To the 
Kentish folks the hopping season is what the 
vintage is to the dwellers on the Rhine. 
Have you ever seen a hop-garden? Have 
you ever been a hop-picker? No? Follow 
me, then, into what was called the Manor- 
garden at Greenwood. It is the one before- 
mentioned, adjoining the avenue. 

It is a sunny morning, late in September. 
The hoppers are all busy at their tasks. 
Only a corner of the large garden (plantation, 
ay would call it) has been cleared. There 
ie the bare poles, in bundles, on the ground, 
ready for another year. That looks, indeed, 
as if summer were gone, to a Kentish eye. 
But turn away from that winterly sight, to 
where Autumn smiles and pours forth her 
abundance. Look down those long, narrow 
arcades, formed by the luxuriantly-wreathed 
poles. See how the graceful bines wave in 
the air, over your head, as you pass along, 
breathing forth their salubrious perfume —a 
perfume that is liked as well as that of violets 
by those who have been accustomed to it 
from the cradle, but which you, perhaps, 
may not find so agreeable. 

‘*Tt is like a mixture of apples and onions, 
and tobacco,’’ you say, Well, keep that no- 
tion to yourself ; it would sound like a dis- 
paragement of the thing he loves, to a native 
of the county. 

Step along, amoeg the upright poles — you 
can do so easily enough, though the ground 
is rough. See how beautiful they look in the 
sunlight! Not one atom of the old, ugly 
pole can you see ; itis entirely covered from 
top to bottom with the most beautiful of all 
climbing plants. How strong, how gracefal 
itis! Look at the dark green, vine-like leaves 
—- how it contrasts with the soft, delicate, 
gold-green of the hop itself! How the bines 
twine and intertwine; and send out funtastic 
wreathes as they ascend; und then, when 
they have clambered to the top of the rough 
old pole, how triumphantly they wave down- 
ale all round it! Whichever way you look 
are apparently interminable green, Gothic- 
arched alleys, like the one in which we stand ; 
and all among them are the busy groups, 
hard at work, stripping the hops from the 
bine. How they laugh and talk! See the 
babies asleep in baskets or on old coats, See 
the bigger babies that can run alone, but who 
cannot work — see how they play — crowning 
each other, girdling each other, tying each 
other together with wreaths of hops! In 
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the hop-gardens, small, pale children from 
London — from the purlieus of St. Giles’ and 
Shoreditch — grow fat and rosy in the pure 
air which they breathe, perhaps for the first 
and last time. How ¢hey enjoy their annual 
treat in the hop-gardens! It is a thing they 
never forget ; and their mothers and fathers 
do not forget it either. Here, in the country, 
they lay aside for a time the grovelling cares 
and unnatural excitements of their town 
homes. Whole families of the lowest class 
of English and Irish turn out from the towns 
at this season to seek employment in the hop- 
gardens. Young children, and old men and 
women, are of use here ; any one with active 
hands can pick hops. Each party has a din 
to itself, and works together, us it never 
could work in a close little room. The fresh 
air raises the spirits, and smoothes the tem- 

er. You see how the bins are made. A 
ol (pocket, is the technical term) is 
opened at the side, and fastened over a rough 
frame-work of broken poles, so as to form an 
oblong bin of about two feet and a half or 
three feet in height, as many in breadth, and 
of about double the length. Round these 
bins the men, women, and children establish 
themselves ; the men generally standing, the 
women sitting, and the children changing 
their posture every two minutes. Women 
are generally the best hop-pickers ; their hands 
are better adapted to this light work than 
those of the men. Persons employed for that 

urpose by the owner of the garden, cut the 
tines carefully a little above the root, draw 
the poles up out of the earth, und lay them 
down ready for the pickers to strip. These 
men are called the pole-pullers. It would 
not do to trust every one to pull the poles, or 
the precious roots of the plant would be sadly 
injured. In this Manor-garden Mr. Young 
employs (ireenwood people only ; in his other 
hop-gardens strangers are employed. Many 
of these poor strangers have the worst morals 
and manners, and he is anxious that the 
Greenwood children should not hold much 
intercourse with them. Their parents are 
grateful for this kind thought. There is also 
another reason why Mr. Young does not like 
to admit the corrupted poor of Raaiee (whom 
he, nevertheless, treats kindly, and pities 
heartily) into this peculiar garden. His daugh- 
ter and her friend Carey Herbert love the 
smell of the hops, and ever since they could 
stand have gone annually into the hop-gardens 
and amused themselves with picking. For the 
last three years they have had a bin of their 
own, into which they have picked, assiduous- 
ly, for the benefit of an old, bed-ridden wo- 
man, who has no one to work for her. The 
young ladies enlist in their service, as pick- 
ers, any visitors who may be staying in their 
respective homes, so that they have, in some 
seasons, averaged thirty bushels a-day —i.e., 
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when they have really worked hard. They 
are, of course, paid for their work at the 
same rate as the other pickers. Now, this 
home-bin must of necessity be in the hop-gar- 
den; and Mr. Young determined to keep out 
of the sight and hearing of his daughter and 
her companions — not poverty and distress — 
but vice and obscene language, to which they 
would have been exposed had he allowed 
strangers to work in the same plantation. 
For their sake, and for the sake of the Green- 
wood le generally, the manor hop-garden 
was doa picked “4 the villagers = their 
home party. ‘The villagers were all delighted 
to have the young ladies and their friends 
among them, and the young ladies liked to 
join in the same work as their humbler neigh- 
bors. The high and the low were good friends 
all the year round at Greenwood, but during 
the hopping-season they hud a great deal in 
common. 

Look at the home party now. That is it 
established under the shadow of one of the 
enormous elms that stretch over from the ave- 
nue. You see it looks somewhat different 
from any other party in the garden. It is a 
graceful group— picturesque and striking 
enough — with its bright-colored shawls 
thrown here and there, and the unconven- 
tional costume of both ladies and gentlemen. 
Let us go alittle nearer and examine the 
party. 

That girl with the broad-brimmed straw hat 
and blue ribbons, and the red-brown woollen 
polka jacket —a costume at once warm and 
convenient —js Rose Young. She is very 
pretty, very plump, and very merry, as you 
may see in afew minutes, ‘That is her father, 
now half-buried beneath a burden of richly- 
wreathed hop-poles, which he has just been 
— for the party. He is always pole-pul- 
er tothe home bin. See him lay them across 
the bin. Now he stands upright, and gives a 
glance across the garden. He is fifty years of 
age ; full of life and energy, strong and active. 
He is as handsome a man as any gentleman 
in the county. Rose looks up at him now; I 
dare say she is thinking so. Her father, 
strange to say, fair damsels, is very nearly 
her beau ideal, She does not admire young 
men — that is, men under thirty. She calls 
them all boys, just as if she were an old woman, 
instead of a girl of twenty ; and treats them 
as if they were not much worth her attention. 
Look at George Sterling, for instance — that 
is he drawing one of the poles towards her. 
He is a handsome, clever fellow, and has just 
taken high honors at Cambridge ; but Rose 
thinks nothing of him. He is only four-and- 
twenty. He is a good youth enough, thinks 
Rose ; but who can talk to him when his 
uncle, Mr. Sterling, is near? Mr. Sterling is 
that gentleman, with stooping shoulders and 
grizzled hair, who is standing near the bin, 
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looking on, but doing nothing. He is an old 
friend of Mr. Young, and a man of note among 
the thinkers of the day. He is only five-and- 
forty, but he looks ten years older. Can you 
see his face? What mingled sadness and 
humor in that mouth!—and in the eyes 
what a penetrating, intelligent light, with an 
occasional flash from their inmost depths, as 
of divine fire! Mr. Sterling is a man of 
mark and livelihood, and Rose prefers his talk 
to that of all the ‘ clever, crude youngsters,” 
as she calls men of George’s age, and older. 
[t is scarcely becoming in Miss to speak 
so contemptuously of youth. It is a quality 
which her own round face is likely to retain 
very long, in spite of all her effurts to give it 
a mature and thoughtful look. Rose has a 

assion for old things; this is a subject of 
jest among those privileged to jest with her. 
Anexception to her love dor old people in pref- 
erence to young ones, is her friendship for 
Curey Herbert. That very beautiful girl, with 
the scarlet scarf tied carelessly over her head, 
is the vicar’s daughter. The sightless eyes are 
no disfigurement to the exquisitely-formed and 
delicately-colored face. Curey is the standard 
of female beauty in these parts. She sits on 
Rose’s right hand, and feels her way among 
the bines, and picks as fast as if‘she could see 
them. On Cuarey’s other side is a queer 
figure ; a little man with blue eyes, and gra 
hair, and a long brown coat, the sleeves o} 
which are carefully turned back, as well as 
the wristbands of the shirt ; for the hops stain 
terribly. This little man spreads out his 
limbs, and uses more gesticulation than an 
Englishman ; he laughs more frequently, too, 
than an Englishman of his years and sober 
general appearance would be apt to do. That 
is Fritz Steinberg, the musician. Behind him, 
on the bank, among the shawls, I can see a 
roll of music and his violin-case. He will 
give himself and the company a treat by-and- 
by. He is speaking in a strange jargon to 
Miss Herbert. Like Cerberus, he ‘ talks a 
leash of languages at once.’’ English, Ger- 
man, and French, are pretty equally used in 
the composition of his sentences. Miss Her- 
bert sits properly equipped in bonnet and 
cloak, dreading rheumatism, and being 
thought out of the way in her appearance. 
She fikes Herr Steinberg, and tries to under- 
stand what he says; but she thinks it a pity 
that he has not the advantage of being an 
me cig oe She is occasionally scandalized 

y his foreign ways, and violent lan 3 
and infiueneehe mizth. She is in che best 
possible humor with him now, and they are 
stripping the same bine, in close conversa- 
tion. 

Who are those two men at the other end of 
the bin? you ask ; and who is that little girl 
that flits about like a pretty painted butterily, 
from one to another — too happy, too gay, to 
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settle steadily anywhere? That little girl, 
loveliest of her name, beating Petrarch’s by 
many a beauty, is Laura — Laura Darlington, 
the vicar’s niece, Miss Herbert's niece, Carey's 
cousin, Herr Steinberg’s new pupil, about 
whose éalent he raves in private, and whose 
giddiness he deplores in public. That is 
little Laura— Rose's pet, and Mr. Young's 
plaything. As to the two men, one is the 
vicar, as you may easily divine frum his mild, 
clerical aspect, and his likeness to Carey ; 
the other is Mr. Wentworth. I see you can't 
take eyes off him. 
* A strange-looking fellow!’ you say. 
Well! pvets are generally accounted strange 
fellows, and Mr. Wentworth is a poet; but 
not one whom the world delights to honor 
just yet. The world will take its time about 
that, and he is in no hurry, being much too 
indifferent about what is called the Public by 
‘orsamp of politeness ; but which he, pro- 
essing nothing of the kind, calls the Blatant 
Beast, and despises with undue contempt, 
though with no personal despite ; — because 
he had no thought of pleasing the public when 
he wrote poetry ; and when he published it, 
it was for the “ fit audience.’’ ‘* You can't 
make out his face!” yousay. It looks heavy, 
and yet intellectual—stern, yet gentle — 
scorniul, yet full of sorrow, and a capacity for 
loving. He looks both young and old; both 
indolent and energetic. He and the vicar are 
deep in talk, you see, The bines hang in 
their hands, laden with clusters of hops, and 
they merely hold them. Mr. Wentworth, 
indeed, has now thrown aside even an appear- 
ance of work, and, folding his arms on the 
edge of the bin, leans his chin on his two 
hands, in the awkwardest attitude imaginable, 
and looks down into it, while he goes on talk- 
ing, in a low vuice, to his old tutor. 
‘‘What you say is true enough; but how 
can J set about amusing myself! — 


Ich bin zu alt um nur zu spiclen 
Zu jung um ohne Wunsch zu seyn.”’ 


“Tt isa pity you were born to inherit a 
competence, Frederick,”’ said the vicar. 

Mr. Herbert is the only person now living 
who calls Wentworth by his Christian name. 
Can you tell how much that familiarity en- 
— him to the world-worn man of thirty- 

ve ? 

**Tf you had been obliged to work for your 
living, your life would not be thus valueless. 
But, nonsense, man, it is puerile and idiotie 
to talk of life—any life, especially such a 
life as yours, being valueless. It is the gift 
of gifts, the blessing of blessings. I wished 
you to come here that you might see how we 
olks, who are not geniuses, enjoy our lives.” 

‘*Thank you, I appreciate your kindness ; 
it is a pleasant thing to see so many good 
people, so much beauty and joyous existence. 
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You must not think that I do not admire 
your Arcadian pleasures, or that I cannot 
take part in them.” 

‘* But your heart is not in them.”’ 

“Uncle! uncle!” exclaimed little Laura, 
* here ‘s little Tommy Freeman come to fetch 
you to see his grandmother! Must you 

ot? 

‘Yes, my child,’’ replied the vicar, a 
‘« she is very ill; I must go and see her. If 
I should not return, Fred,’’ he said, kindly 
laying his hand on Mr. Wentworth’s shoulder, 
with a smile, ‘let me hear, at dinner time, 
that you have taken a lesson in other things 
besides hop-picking, this morning. Remem- 
ber you can feach as well us learn in our 
academy. Carey would be delighted if you 
will talk or read to her presently, when she is 
tired of merriment, I do not wish her to 
fatigue herself.” 

The last sentence was said in so low a 
voice that only Wentworth heard it. Mr. 
Wentworth said that he should be happy to 
take charge of Carey, while her father was 
away. He began to pick off the hops slowly 
from the bine that had fallen from his hand, 
and listened to the conversation of his neigh- 
bors, his large hazel eyes glancing occasion- 
ally from Carey to Rose, a from Rose to old 
Fritz Steinberg. 

Mr. Young and Mr. Sterling were pacing 
to and fro in animated talk — Wentworth 
caught the words, ‘‘ duty,” ‘* import -” and 
at first thought they were discussing some 
question in morality; the subject might in- 
terest, he thought, so he listened a This 
time he caught the words — ‘* free-trade,” 
and ‘* Peel.’’ He was in no humor for politics. 
George Sterling was saying sharp and clever 
things to Rose and Carey about the English 
-abroad, and the foreigners in England, at 
which Rose laughed “heartily. Curey was 
more interested in a discussion about orato- 
rios, which was going on between Herr 
Steinberg and aunt Mary. Wentworth, see- 
ing that she was listening, listened too. 

**I like music as well as any one,” said 
Miss Herbert — (a significant grunt from the 
ee I do say that one may 

ave too much of a good thing. Only think 
of practising six hours a-day !’ 

** You.call him too moche! —I might well 
know what for a musician vous appelez too 
meoche music !"’ 

“Six hours, my dear sir,” said the lady, 
deeming the assertion incontrovertible. 

‘* Der teufel! Pardonnez, Madame! Mais! 
Das ist ganz, what you call extraordinary ! — 
You love the music —one tune, you say! — 
0, it is a grand art, a magnifique sgience ! 
Then, you say, six hours too moche for studiren 
in one day. Savez vous /— that music is the 
most worthy thing for man to learn to know 
on this earth: It is Gottlich !— itis all what 
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we will do, dort en haut —just as we do here. 
The éngel do not write books, nor make pic- 
tures ; they are not architeets — all those are 
_ arts, sehr gut Aber, the angels of God im 

immel, sie sind—wmusicians! ‘Theorie and 
practik, Ah! they know them —ach! him- 
mel! wenn I should cease to love music in the 
oder world —wenn I should cease to know 
music, it would be a wnaussprechlich schmerz 
fur mich. Mbchte lieber im andere,” he mut- 
tered, knowing that Miss Herbert would not 
understand him. Before the sentence was 
completed, he caught Wentworth's eye, and 
burst out laughing. 

‘* Vous autres ! —Euch dichter. Was denken 
sie?” 

‘* Eternity without song!— without the 
poets and the musicians !”’ exclaimed Went- 
worth. ‘It seems to me, just now, that it 
were scarcely worth dying for that. Better 
remain here.’’ 

Old Steinberg smiled and nodded. Miss 
Herbert looked a little shocked ; but knowing 
that her brother esteemed Mr. Wentworth, 
she suspected he was not really so wicked as 
he seemed. 

**T did not know that you were fond of 
music, Mr. Wentworth,” she said. 

** Nor am I, I fear, in this gentleman’s ac- 
— of the word. I love melody ; beauti- 
ful tunes please me; but for the wonders of 
harmon have no taste; I am powerfully 
moved by grand orchestral effects.’’ 

** But I know you care nothing about how 
ay are produced,”’ chimed in Mr. Young. 
** You like yocal music; but instrumental 
music bothers you !”” 

‘¢That is somewhat near the mark,’ said 
Wentworth. ‘* For instance, I love to hear a 
sweet voice sing an Irish melody, and a skil- 
ful hand draw the same from an instrument.” 

‘* That is good, so far,’’ suid Mr. Young. 

‘Gut! Das ist goot for the mop vid die sav- 
age ear!’’ said the German, contemptu- 
ously. 

‘** What does he mean?” whispered Laura - 
to Mr. Wentworth, whose head she had been 
busily wreathing with hops — *‘ ‘Mop vid die 
savage ear !’”’ 

«« He means ‘ the mob with the uncultivated 
ear.” ”” 

‘* Then you are one of the mob!’ laughed 
the child; ‘ Mr, Young said yesterday you 
had an uncultivated ear.’’ 

‘© Yes, my dear, I am one of his mob.”’ 

** And he is one of yours,’ murmured Mr. 
Sterling, who was standing behind. 

** How small our knowledge is! how narrow 
our minds! We float about in a sea of error, 
and catch here and there a pearl of truth ; and 
each knows nothing of the treasure which 
another finds,’’ said Wentworth, musingly. 

To his surprise the old musician turned to 
him and quoted in guttural tones these words 
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from a poem which Wentworth knew almost 
by heart : — 


O glucklich! wer nur hoffen kann 
Aus diesem Meer des Irrthums aufzutauchen.* 


“ You can do that,’’ said Mr. Sterling, 
bending down over Wentworth and the child ; 
‘* you are strong enough to buffet the waves 
and to reach the firm land; you have been 
floating and idling about there long enough. 
Come out of that sea of error. I don’t say it 
has done you no good to have sounded its 
depths and tasted its waters ; on the contrary, 
it was the necessary preparation for such as 
you. You must now turn your thoughts to 
wisdom.” 

“¢T?’? asked Wentworth, ‘‘ I am not one of 
her children.”’ 

** But her children are all adopted ones. 
You may become a wise man.”’ 

Fritz Steinberg, not hearing what was said 
by these two, was still thinking on the same 
subject ; and, as was his wont, gave vent to 
his thoughts unconsciously; setting some 
favorite words, which happened to express 
them to an improvised recitative. Ina tolera- 
ble bass came forth these words, exactly as 
if they had been intended as a reply to Mr. 
Sterling's observation — 


Zwey seclen wohnen, ach ! in meiner Brust,t 
Die eine will sich von der audern trennen. 


“Does that answer satisfy you!’ asked 
Wentworth, smiling, as he rose and took off 
his chaplet of hops, much to Laura’s dissatis- 
faction. 

** No,” replied Mr, Sterling ; ‘* [don’t think 
you could give me a satisfactory answer from 
* Faust.’ You should be beyond that now 
with your experience.”’ 

Mr. Wentworth, I must tell you, loved and 
honored Mr. Sterling, who knew him well, 
and hoped much better things from his ma- 
turer life than those of ‘his brilliant youth. 

“If I may not take Herr Steinberg’s 
quotation for my answer, let me offer you one 
from another poet — your namesake — 


I am but one who do the world despise, 
And would my thoughts to some perfection raise, 
A wisdom-lover, willing to be wise.”’ $ 


‘¢ That will do,”’ said Mr. Sterling ; ‘* where 
‘are you going now?”’ he teaglal “not to 
the house, I hope, to pore upon melancholy 
books. You are better here. If you are 
tired of sitting, go and take a stroll among the 
villagers yonder. You will learn somewhat 


* «Ohappy he who can hope to emerge out of 
this sea of error !”’ 
t “ Two souls dwell, alas! in my breast ; 
The one desires to separate itself from the 
other.” 
¢ John Sterling. 
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from them that will put our book-learning to 
the blush.” 

‘IT am not going into the house. I am 
going to learn wisdom of goodness.” 

So saying, Wentworth stepped to Carey’s 
side, as Mr. Sterling walked away. 

‘“* Miss Carey, your father desired me to 
amuse you when you were fatigued with your 
present task. You have ceased picking for 
some time,” 

She turned her great blue eyes towards 
him, and he could look into their clear depths 
without fear of annoying her. 

“I have been listening to your conversa- 
tion.” 

“You may judge by that how poor my 
powers of amusing are. I am not in a cue to 
read. Will you, who are always so obliging, 
and who really care for other people — will 
you come and take me, or rather, let me lead 
you among the villagers? I heard you say 
that you meant to go and talk to them when 
the time for measuring the hops came ; — and 
it has come now, I see. There is the steward 
with his measuring basket, and the people are 
— off picking. I think your talk with 
the villagers will be a better sort of relaxation 
than mine with you.” 

Carey smiled. 

“I shall be very glad to do so. But you 
must not leave me all the talking todo. The 
Greenwood folks are accustomed to converse 
with strangers.”’ 

‘* Where are you two going !”’ asked Rose. 
‘This will never do. I shall never get five- 
and-twenty bushels picked to-day. I am los- 
ing my very best hand through the artful en- 
ticements of the very worst. Mr. Wentworth, 
I am amazed at your idleness! ‘I don’t think 
you have picked a pint.’ 

‘* His movement 1s merely a sort of reculer 
pour micux sauter,” said Carey. ‘I promisw 
that Mr. Wentworth will come back a better 
picker at the end of half-an-hour.”’ 

‘Tam going to take a lesson,” said Mr. 
Wentworth. 

Here Herr Steinberg ran round the bin to 
Carey, begging her not to forget that they 
were to sing over some music; and that he 
was going to play an air with variations on 
the violin, 

** Be sure I will not lose that !’’ said Carey, 
who loved the violin almost as much as she 
loved its owner; and that is saying a great 
deal. 

There g> Wentworth and Carey, accompanied 
by the ubiquitous Laura, skipping and jumping - 
around them. Carey talks freely to Wentwort 
about himself and his art—his duty, and 
his neglect of duty. She alludes to his ~~ 
sorrew. She is well acquainted with his life, 
and knows that he has loved — loved as such. 
men only can love —and has been deceived. 
She speaks with her father’s piety, with Mr. 
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Sterling’s philosophy, and with a woman’s 

entleness. In very few words she says what 
3s in hermind; and then recommends that for 
the present he will forget himself and his 
own thoughts and the inmost folds of his 
heart. 

** What we should learn here,’”’ she said, 
with a touching smile, “ is a philosophy dif- 
ferent from that taught in the old Athenian 
garden — Know thyself. ‘Know not thy- 
self!’ my father says. ‘ Think not of thy- 
self, but come and enter freely into the 
thoughts and interests of these thy fellow- 
creatures.’ We are near them now, I can 
hear by their voices,’’ she continued. ‘ O! 
believe me, Mr. Wentworth, you may learn 
something of philosophy in a hop-garden. 
Come, now, to one of the unconscious adepts. 
Good morning, Mrs. Green! I am glad to 
see you out again.” 

Carey always said see, like other people. 

«Thank you, miss. I’m nicely again ; and 
the hops and the fresh air smell sweeter to 
me, I do believe, fur having been shut up in 
the house so long; so, you see, there ’s good 
in everything !”’ 


When Carey and Mr, Wentworth returned, 
she was laughing at an amusing story he had 
been relating to Laua; and he was thinking 
what a beautiful face she had; and that her 
voice was sweeter than any musical instru- 
ment. He thought also of another woman’s 
face and another voice that had once been 
the epitome of beauty, and joy, and hope for 
him — Gone! gone! 

He took his seat beside Carey, and being 
challenged by her to pick a peck of hops in three 
minutes, he applied himself to the task. 
But, alas! the inveterate habit of the poet was 
too strong. He forgot in less than one 
minute what his hands were doing, and was 
repeating to himself these verses of George 
Wither : — 
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The voice which I did more esteem 
Than music in her sweetest key ; 

Those eyes which unto me did seem 
More comfortable than the day ; 

Those now, by me, as they have been, 
Shall never more be heard or seen ; 

But what I once enjoyed in them 
Shall seem hereafter as a dream. 

All earthly comforts vanish thus ; 
So little hold of them have we, 

That we from them, or they from us, 
May in a moment ravished be. 

Yet we are neither wise nor just 
If present mercies we despise ; 

Or mind not how there may be made 
A thankful use of what we had. 

‘“* Mr. Wentworth! Mr. Wentworth ! what 
are you thinking of?’ said Rose. ‘+ Care 
has done long ago, and you have not picked 
twenty hops.’ 

‘*T have been thinking over part of the 
lesson I learnt out yonder. Pray, can you 
tell me, when the hop has been cut down 
ruthlessly in the perfection of its beauty, as 
this has been’? — and he held up a whole 
bino —** does the same root ever produce 
another ?”’ 

Every one laughed at this piece of igno- 
rance; and Rose explained to him that the 
root of the hop, like that of the vine, lasts 
ae years — a hundred sometimes. 

‘**It is cut down every year, and the next 
spring it grows again stronger and better 
than before,”’ said Carey. 

‘“‘Tt is the same with human hopes and 
happiness,” said Mr. Sterling. ‘There is 
no vegetable that has a stronger capacity for 
renewing its flowers than the human heart. 
Let us not —— the new shovts by useless 
regret, or a cynical philosophy.”’ 

“Amen,” said Mr. Herbert, who returned 
at that moment. 

And let me take my place again among the 
party. I dare say you have had enough 


,of my friend’s hop-garden, god reader; 80 


farewell! I must join them now and pick 
my share. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
0 LOVELY NIGHT. 


I. 
-O vovety Night ! thou hast a solemn lustre, 
Which shames the glare of day, 
When o’er thy brow bright stars serenely cluster, 
And shine with tender ray. 
«<O lovely Night ! O lovely Night ! 


But if the clouds weep over 

The glittering stars to-night, 
Ne’er fear, we shall discover 

Some beams to shine as bright. 
Keen rays of wit shall glitter, 

With light the cup shall shine ; — 
What stars for night are fitter 

Than those of wit and wine? 





It. 


O lovely Night ! thou hast a voice more holy 
Than meets the ear by day, 
When through thy depths the waves are mur- 
muring slowly, 
And winds through greenwoods stray. 
O lovely Night! O lovely Night ! 


But if, nor waves nor breezes 
Make minstrelsy to-night, 
Ne’er fear, we ’Il find, to please us, 
Some strains of rare delight ; 
With sweet accord of voices, 
We’ll wake the muse divine, 
Till every heart rejoices 
*Mid wit, and song, and wine ! 











— 











TURKISH AND EUROPEAN CRISIS, 


From the Spectator, 30th July. 
TURKISH AND EUROPEAN CRISIS. 


Wuite the protest of Redschid Pasha on 
behalf of the Turkish government, inst 
the Russian occupation of the Principalities, 
shows that Turkey maintains her position 
with unflinching firmness, though with all 
moderation, Russia pursues her ion. 
Redschid declares that Turkey has sutisfied the 
original claims of Russia, has secured the 
privileges of her Christian subjects, and is 
still prepared to make all due concessions in 
courtesy to the self-love of the emperor, but 
it is not in her power to make any further 
concession of a substantial kind; and the 
Emperor is reminded how little his acts are 
in accord with bis professions of friendliness 
and peace. If — may be trusted, the prac- 
tical reply of Russia, in anticipation of the 
protest, is to assemble a great additional 
army in Bessarabia ; while the Servian govern- 
ment, called to furnish its contingent to the 
Turkish army, proclaims ‘‘ neutrality.’’ 

Meanwhile, the proceedings of the Allied 
Courts are veiled in dubious obscurity. 

Great would have been the responsibility 
of any English minister who should have 
hurried his country into war; but not less 
the responsibility of the minister who, after 
Russia has levied war, should weakly leave 
that power to reap the advantages of aggres- 
sion without its pains and penalties. He 
would owe a deep responsibility to Turkey, 
who has been restrained by England and her 
allies from repelling war in the legitimate way ; 
the restraint helping the designs of Russia 
by exposing the Dorte to the misconstructions 
and the indignation of its fanatical Mussul- 
man subjects. ‘The minister of an English 
policy of subserviency would also incur a grave 
responsibility towards Europe, in neglecting 
the duty of defending the outposts of the 
continent against that power which is now 
making its unceasing advances, by intrigue 
in Denmark, by open war in Turkey, and by 
the force of procrastination all round. The 
difficulties of war may be staved off for the 
hour ; but the consequences are already upon 
us. It is this which must be brought to a 
stop; for it is not Turkey alone which loses 
by the dilatory policy which Russia is suffered 
tu pursue, and every week of which is to her 
the gain of a campaign without waste of men 
or money. The more obvious difficulties of 
war might be staved off for Western Europe, 
but every _ would render our position 
worse ; and we should practically be allowing 
the arch-enemy to choose his own position 
and time — proverbially the very worst mis- 
take of generalship. 

In an article on the Danubfan Provinces, the 
Spectator of the 30th of July says :— 


Ir is obvious what advantages such a 
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country as this offers to an active, irregular 
army, opposed toa force encumbered with the 
enormous machinery of modern war. Even 
unopposed, the occupation of such territories 
in wet weather, or any weather, must be 
troublesome ; but with an active foe, it could 
only have been accomplished after many 
struggles, much loss, and considerable time. 
This advantage an over-anxious diplomacy 
has thrown away; and as the state of the 
Danubian Provinces could have been no secret 
to uny of the parties, the timidity which the 
permission to occupy implied probably en- 
couraged the occupation. It is possible that 
the same aversion to commit itself to a serious 
enterprise will be satisfied with a paper stipu- 
lation to withdraw, and then oy at the 
possession ; so that Russia, without any other 
cost than the payment for ougiie (if they 
be really paid for), will extend her frontier to 
the Danube, and have reached another and a 
very important stage in her progress to Con- 
stantinople. 

It is possible that Russia may have been in- 
duced to take her present course by the alleged 
reports of the pacific disposition of England, 
and of the assurance that England and France 
would not unite for any common purpose. It 
is quite as likely that the real motive was of 
amore home kind. Barbarous as the semi- 
Turkish provinces, Servia, Wallachia, and 
Moldavia, have been for ages, the germ of a 
rough kind of freedom has existed amongst 
them. In Servia actually, and in Wallachia 
and Moldavia (according to M. Demidoff 
under the fostering care of Russia), govern- 
ments with some resemblance to a constitu- 
tion are established. There are elective 
assemblies, education, books, journals, and a 
partial freedom of the press. These may be 
of a very coarse and backward kind ; private 
morals may be low, public spirit corrupt, 
opinion even among such classes as can form 
an opinion narrow and wrong. It may be a 
question, however, whether the Boyards are 
so very much lower than our Squire Westerns 
or the Irish squireens of the last century. It 
seems difficult to imagine a legislature more 
corrupt than that of Great Britain, when Fox, 
first Lad Holland, opened an office to buy 
single votes to confirm Bute’s peace, or of 
Ireland when Castlereagh carried the Union. 
It is ible that these Danubian constitu- 
diana gullies might not have proceeded to 
a full growth, surrounded as these provinces 
are by despotic states ever anxious to crush 
freedom. On the other hand, it is ible 
that they might have advanced sufficiently 
far to enable the people to form a part of that 
new state, whether federative or imperial, 
which Mr. Bayle St. John and many others 
are speculating about. At all events, it is 
very natural that Russia should fear their 
freedom, semi-barbarous as it may be, and be 
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anxious to strangle it at once. Constitu- 

tional Hungary has fallen ; and though little 

the danger that Western Europe might sup- 
se to lurk in the freedom of Wallachia and 

Moldavia, Russia might estimate the danger 

ve or if she did not fear, she might 
ate. 


From the Examiner, 30th July. 


THE GAINER IN THE QUARREL. 


It is very possible that a new and serious 
step in the quarrel between Russia and Tur- 
key is by this time no longer in the power of 
any cabinet or potentate to suspend or avoid. 
Under the advice of European diplomatists 
the Sultan has pushed forbearance as far as the 

eople of his capital, as well as the provincial 
Turkish population now assembled in arms, 
are likely to bear. He has permitted a 
protest to be issued of the most moderate and 
conciliatory character. Nevertheless a strong 
war party is becoming prevalent, menacing, 
active, and influential, not merely among the 
lower classes in Turkey, but among the old 
und powerful races, with whom several dis- 
contented pachas are completely in accord. 
To dismiss his ministry of diplomatists and 
civilians, who put no trust in Turkish arms, 
is a measure already resolved, and only sus- 
pended in the expectation that Russia may 
show some sign of relenting or hesitation. 
We need not say that Russia shows neither 
one nor the other. The bulk of her army is 
now on the Danube, from which it may be 
calculated that so many days’ march and so 
many days’ provisions will bring them to 
Constantinople. It is within sight, if not 
with possession, of that city, that the Czar 
would treat. Every act and word of the 
Russian government and officers denote this 
urpose, as well as the desire to avoid being 
disturbed in the accomplishment of it by any 
enna or interference on the part of the 
Vestern powers. 


The —- and hope of Nicholas no doubt 


has been all along to settle this knotty Turk- 
ish question during his own reign. His pra- 
dence, his prestige, his acknowledged experi- 
ence can repress as well as direct the enthu- 
siasm of that religious and Russian party 
which is now so impatiently anxious for con- 
quest and crusade. His son and successor 
might not be able to withstand the rushing 
tide ; or, while carried away by it, might not 
be able to apply that craft and influence, that 
mingled menace and cajolery, with which 
Nicholas finds himself able to neutralize the 
jealousy and hostility of European powers. 
The great advance that must be taken by 
Russia within the next quarter of a century 
had better, in the opinion of Nicholas, be 
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made now. And it may turn out that he is 
right. Certainly the only European powers 
which could prevent him, display such hesita- 
tion in the face of his resolves, and such an 
utter want of military preparation even 
while 200,000 Russians have mustered on the 
Danube, that the aim of Europe might seem 
to be rather to lull the Turks to their destruc- 
tion than to awaken or help them for de- 
fence. 

If the Czar is encouraged to persevere by 
this sluggishness of European resistance, he 
has also fresh reasons not to yield, in the 
knowledge that even in the countries now 
seemingly leagued against him, and in the 
heart of those very courts and cabinets which 
appear to support the Sultan, opinions are 
entertained and avowed which go the length 
of considering the Turkish cause as indefensi- 
ble, and the Turks themselves as a bygone 
race. It is no longer for the Turks, the Czar 
is well assured, that the anxiety of these 
statesmen is awakened. It is to prevent the 
dependence of Constantinople on St. Peters- 
burg, and the extension of the pone which 
dominates the Baltic to a lordship over the 
Mediterranean also. 

Nicholas has of course his propositions 
ready to obviate those objections and to lull 
those fears. There are many ways of reéstab- 
lishing the Eastern Empire in apparent inde- 

ndence of Russia. No doubt the Czar has 

If a dozen such projects and proffers in his 
portfolio, to be put forward according to the 
aspect of the time or the chance of war. 
There are Russian princes, and sewi-Russian 
princes, ready to occupy the throne of Con- 
stantinople. There are extremes of partition 
without end. You can have your choice of 
those which achieved the annihilation of 
Poland, or of those which were discussed at 
Tilsit between Napoleon and Alexander, 

The time however has not yet come for 
making Europe acquainted with such propv- 
sals. When Prince Menschikoff first came to 
Constantinople, he brought with him a 
plentiful supply of different demands, the 
most serious of which was not only left cun- 
cealed, but any approach to it resolutely 
denied. In like manner all the fine deelara- 
tions of Gortschakoff and Nesselrode on 
behalf of the independence of the princi- 
palities are merely cloaks to cover determined 
and immediate designs upon the Turkish 
Empire. It would be mad and useless to 
advance such demands, or to divulge any such 
design, while Russian armies were merely on 
the Danube. It is from Adrianople, itis from 
an entrenched camp on the Maritza such as 
the Duke of Ragusa has fully sketched, that 
the Russians can alone date effectual demands 
for a partition of Turkey. And according to 





the known opinions of many leading political 
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arties and personages both in England and in 

rance, it is believed that such proposals 
would not be officially met in these countries 
with any decided or indignant rejection. 

It may be urged, on the other hand, that 
however false the Czar, however full of 
duplicity his ministers, still the recent and 
explicit declaration respecting the principali- 
ties, and the wordy demand which has served 
as pretext for the present hostile advance, are 
too precise, too clear, to admit of setting 
them at naught, or marching over them to 
unwarrantable and undisguised conquest. 
But has not the Czar put it in his own power to 
change the whole face of things whenever it 
may please him’ Has he not agents in 
Balgaria and in the other provinces of Tur- 
key! Has he not partisans in Constan- 
tinople* Are not some of those who have 
access even to the Sultan notoriously so? In- 
surrections in Bulgaria, or a ministerial revo- 
lution at Constantinople, got up either by 
street tumults or secret influences at the 
palace, are events which Russia can at any 
time bring about. And whenever they occur, 
Russia may take advantage of them to tear 
up all its past declarations. It has but to 
announce that it is provoked afresh, and has 
new grievances to avenge, as well as new 
duties to fulfil. Diplomacy, we may depend 
upon it, can never fix or bind the Russian 
Proteus. Nothing will do that but force. 

These, however, are serious considerations, 
which Parliament as well as the press should 
surely discuss. We cannot agree with the 
Times in thinking, that however parliamentary 
discussion was to be desired previous to the 
passing of the Pruth by the Russians, such 
discussion is to be deprecated now that so 
decisive and significant a step has been 
taken. We should ourselves be disposed to a 
quite contrary conclusion, seeing that the 
Danube is now before the Russians, as the 
Pruth was then ; and fearing that we might 
one of these days be told, that however par- 
liamentary discussion and interference might 
have been desirable before the Russians passed 
the Danube, it had become quite useless since 
they reached Adrianople, If the Turkish 
empire be seriously invaded, if the Turkish 
armies be roughly handled and repulsed, and 
if the Russians arrive in furce at Adrianople, 
with their communications secured, and the 
harvest of Bulgaria behind them — if all this 
(and all this-is now upon the cards) be 
achieved before the Parliament of Eng- 
land has not only not uttered an opinion, but 
not heard a single word of explanation on the 
subject, then all we can say is, that the Czar 
of Russia will have proved himself perfectl 
- in at least one of his best-known politi- 
eal axioms or apothegms, which is, that a 
representative system is a farce. 
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From the Spectator, 6th Aug. 
great progress in her 
active war upon Turkey for such is the true 
state of the Kastern question. The suspension 
of hostilities for the purpose of negotiation 
has been only on the side of the Porte and its 
allies, While the body of the Russian forces 
in Moldavia and Wallachia has been more 
concentrated towards Bucharest, a considera- 
ble force has been advanced in Bessarabia, and 
new levies in Russia are preparing to back the 
advance. <A neutrality secured by treaty 
stipulations has been violated by preparations 
on the islands in the Danube for a rapid pas- 
sage. Russia, in short, is making such ad- 
vances as an enemy would make in the 
absence of a resisting force. But the in- 
vading power has proceeded much further. 
A Russian government is now established in 
the principalities. ‘The Huspodars have been 
deposed, and Russian commissioners have 
been appointed to govern in their place. The 
tribute annually sent to the Porte has been 
arrested and converted to Russian purposes. 
Youth of the native gentry, who have ex- 
ressed their discontent, have been pressed 
Into the Russian army as suldiers — appar- 
ently as common soldiers. Russia, there- 
fore, is already exercising the rights of con- 
quest, if not of annexation. 

The _ further light thrown upon the 
progress of negotiations shows that they ure 
not so far advanced as they were reported to 
be last week. ‘The proposition of the four 

owers was not sent off from Vienna to St. 
etersburg on the 24th of July, but was sent 
to Constantinople first, and the actual date of 
its leaving the Turkish capital is not specified. 

This state of matters has compelled the 
British government to open what is in fact a 
new series of negotiations before the other 
has terminated —a new series, and apparently 
in a different spirit. Lord Clarendon an- 
nounced in the House of Lords on Tuesday, 
that a messenger would be despatched that 
night to St. Petersburg with instructions for 
Sir Hamilton Seymour, to demand from the 
Russian government explanation of a matter 
which Lord Clarendon agreed with Lord 
Clanricarde in regarding as one that affected 
the interests and honor of those states who 
are parties to the alliance with Turkey. The 
messenger, it is understood, left London on 
the night of Wednesday. Whatever may 
have been the reply of the Emperor to the 
proposition of the four powers, this sterner 
demand will come upon him ; but it is to be 
anticipated, both from the course now taken 
by Lord Clarendon and the overt actions of 
Russia, that the Emperor has already returned 
an unfriendly answer to the conciliatory 
proposition. 

a that the warning which we ex- 
pr last week, on the responsibility which 


Russia is makin 
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would attend a further continuance of dilatory 
policy on the part of our government, was not 
premature. The intelligence now received 
shows, that valuable weeks have been lost on 
the side of Turkey and her allies, which have 
been turned to an advantageous if not to a 
base account by Russia. It is, of course, im- 
possible that those who are reponsible for the 
peace of Europe can suffer that state of things 
to continue. If our ministers can ares | 
their own pertinacious trust in a power whic 
has thus repaid them, they can do it only by 
alleging the hypocrisy and the elaborate care 
with which the deception has been carried on. 
Events have now come to such a pass that 
full explanation at least isdue from ministers. 
While there appeared the slightest probability 
of continuing negotiations in good faith, 
abstinence from discussion, probably of an 
irritating nature, in Parliament, seemed 
reasonable and prudent. But the close of the 
session must nut be suffered to overtake us in 
total ignorance of that which our — 
has done and is doing in so critical a posture 
of affairs. If ministers do not put on record 
@ survey according to their own view of the 
case, they will leave it to Mr. Disraeli to in- 
form the public after Ais fashion, in that 
resuiné of the session which he is now pre- 
paring, in imitation of the Lord Palmerston 
of a former day. 





From the Spectator, 6th Aug. 
RUSSIA WILLS IT. 


Ir the slowness of our government has 
given military advantages to that of Russia 
— if it has subjected ministers to be severely 
criticized and perhaps unworthily suspected 
— it has at least secured to us the moral ad- 
vantage of placing the object of Russia far 
beyond suspicion — has left no room for a 
lurking doubt that possibly Nicholas was not 
s0 bad as he was painted. It is now not 
matter of inference or argument, but of his- 
tory and fact, that the first grounds put for- 
ward by Russia for her aggression on —— 
were pretences — the Holy Places, the Gree 
Christians, the key in Bethlehem, all pretexts. 
The object is conquest and territorial aggran- 
dizement. At the beginning of the year that 
was suspected ; now it is revealed in glaring 
colors. 

Russia has confirmed the gravest charges 
against her, and has confessed by her acts 
that she intends to take more than Moldavia 
and Wallachia, more than Turkey, for a fam- 
ily gift — that she intends to take what suits 
her, and to assume the right of unsettlin 
and redistributing Europe at her will on 
pleasure. This also was the inference of 
** Russophobia ;’’ it is now the plain act of 
Russia, in part accomplished. She forces 
upon the colestent ** Powers” a revision of 


Europe. Undoubtedly the last adjustment 
was not of the best. States were wedded that 
have not been blessed in the union; govern- 
ments were created that have not justified 
their trust, but have used unmeasured earthly 
power to establish horrible tyrannies and per- 
petuate intolerable wrong. We knew some- 
thing of this before —even before Mr. Glad- 
stone eloquently denounced a fraction of the 
wrong ; but there was a reluctance to disturh 
existing rights, or to risk a painful convul- 
sion in attaining redress, Some powerful 
states dread revision as they dread destruction; 
and if revision now be forced upon them, it 
clearly is not the fault of England, or of any 
constitutional party in Europe ; it is due alone 
to Russia. 

The fact, however, being so — slowly and 
reluctantly compelled to move, it is not to be 
supposed that England could any longer con- 
tent herself with the “status ante.’’ No; 
Russia cannot, if she would, restore the princi- 

lities unharmed, or the Ottoman Empire as 
it was — cannot restore faith in treaties that 
have failed to restrain her — cannot make us 
again believe in the virtue of alliances, or in 
the virtue of any right for a state but that 
which is a by its own intelligence 
and power. It is well that we know as much. 
Some of us doubted ; but the illusion is whole- 
somely, if painfully, removed. We stand no 
longer on the old treaties, simply because 
they will not “bear.’’ The revision, the 
disturbance, unsought by us, is forced upon 
us. We must provide our own guard; we 
must take our own securities as we best ma 
for checking the disturber hereafter ; and, 
above all, we must do what in us lies, as the 
work is before us, to profit by the mistakes 
of 1815 and of subsequent junctures, and if 

ssible to see that the next settlement be 
tter than the last. 





From the Examiner, 6th Aug. 
TRIUMPH OF THE PEACE PARTY. 


Is it conceivable that Mr. Cobden, or any 
member of the Peace Party however enthusi- 
astic, can have been prepared for the victory 
which its doctrines have suddenly achieved 
over those who but a few months ago treated 
those tenets with contempt and ridicule! 

Not indeed that the principles laid down by 
the Peace Party have been formally recognized 
by the converts. The concession made is 4 
far more important one. They have testified 
their sincerity by carrying the new principles 
at once into execution ; and no earthly reason 
now exists why the society should not reap- 
— before the world, in the most approved 

orm, under the patronage of H. R. H. Prince 
Albert. President, Mr. Cobden. Council, 
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Palmerston, and the rest of the cabinet. 
Secretary, Lord Aberdeen, &c., &c., &e. 

The test by which the fidelity of these new 
adherents to the Peace Doctrine has been 
tried was certainly a severe one. The Em- 
peror Nicholas, known to this country not 
yery favorably on several previous occasions, 
h ut forth a document which even so 
stanch a conservative as Lord Lyndhurst 
pronounced fallacious and insulting. This 
proclamation was followed up by open invasion 
of the territory of an ally whom by treaty we 
are bound to protect, and the preservation of 
whose independence had within a few weeks 
been declared, by members of the ministry 
in both houses of Parliament, to be of vital 
importance to the interests of this country. 
That was the case on the one hand. On the 
other we had the rare and unexpected good 
fortune of receiving from France the most 
cordial and zealous support; and the united 
fleets of the two powers, which could have 
swept the Russian navy from the Black Sea 
in a fortnight, lay at the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles opened by the invasion of the princi- 
palities. We tremble to think of the con- 
sequences which must have resulted, if any 
but a member of the Peace Party had held 
the seals of the Foreign Office. Only imagine, 
in such circumstances, such a fire-brand as 
Chatham in Downing street ! 

It is true that according to the antiquated 
views of diplomacy which prevailed in the 
time of that defunct statesman, and before the 
Peace Society was established, this invasion 
of Turkey would not have taken place unless 
Russia had been perfectly convinced that the 
outrage would pass unresented by the Western 
powers. In those days it would be reasoned 
that Russia never would have risked a war, in 
which she must in all probability have been 
the principal sufferer, and which might have 
retarded for an indefinite period the accom- 
——— of her views upon Constantinople. 
{appily for us such fallacies are now exploded 
through the exertions of Mr. Bright and other 
eminent authorities on subjects of fureign 
policy. The proper mode of replying to the 
acts of open violence committed by the Em- 
peror Nicholas was to protest, to arbitrate, 
and to negotiate. This accordingly has been 
done. And who can doubt that the Russians 
will in a short time be so convinced of the 
error and enormity of their conduct that of 
their own accord they will retire behind the 
Prath, and offer the Sultan humble apology, 
and ample indemnity, for the offence and in- 
jury they have committed ? 

eanwhile, perhaps to make up an honest 
—_ for such indemnifying purposes, Russia 
as her hand deep in the Turkish finance, and 
is drawing off large sums from the treasury at 
Constantinople. ‘This curious little fact came 
out in a game of question and answer which 
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Lord Clanricarde was permitted to play off 
with Lord Clarendon the other night in the 
House of Lords. 

Is it possible, asked Lord Clanricarde, that 
the Russian military authorities have really 
taken entire ssion of the Danubian prov- 
inces of Wallachia and Moldavia, have pro- 
ceeded to administer the government thereof, 
and have ordered those persons to whom the 
local administration was formerly intrusted 
to hold no further communication with Tar- 
key? Would his noble friend have the good- 
ness to inform him whether or not there be 
actual foundation for the report that the com- 
mander of the Russian forces has ordered the 
Hospodars not to transmit to Constantinople 
any tribute, nay, hus even gone so far as to 
say that any tribute paid to the Sultan will 
be required to be paid over again to his im- 
perial master ! — ‘l'o which the noble querist’s 
noble friend made answer and said, that the 
report was quite true as regarded Moldavia 
when the last accounts left, and by this time 
was probably not less true in respect to Wal- 
lachia ; that the Porte would in consequence 
withdraw the Hospodars ; and that the Brit- 
ish government would instruct its consuls to 
hold no communication with the usurped 
authority. Nay, this was not all; for Lord 
Clarendon went on to say that he should actu- 
ally send off a messenger that very night to 
instruct Sir Hamilton Seymour to demand 
from the Russian government that explanation 
to which we are entitled upon a matter which 
he viewed in precisely the same light as his 
noble friend. 

What more can any one desire? We shall 
get that to which we are entitled, and Russia 
will continue to get that to which she is not 
entitled, and the affair will be settled to the 
satisfaction of all parties that can have the 
claim to any voice in the matter. While we 
write, is not the whole business in the hands 
of skilful diplomatists in Vienna, and is not 
our old musical friend, Lord Westmoreland, 
helping to bring it into the most harmonious 
shape, on the most approved peace principles! 
France may grumble a little, but who knows 
what France may ultimately get to restore 
her good-humor? Austria might have seemed 
rather interested the other way, but who does 
not know what Austria has got already to 
make her a mere helpless tvol? In short, we 
cannot doubt that the four powers will be 
able to come toa perfect agreement. Turkey 
will be sacrificed, of course ; and if the only 
country concerned in such a_ sacrifice to 
whom the power was left of resisting it, be 
determined not to resist, but tranquilly to 
resign herself as a peace-offering on the occa- 
sion, it is clear that as every dog has his day, 
the Sultan has had his, and everything has 
fallen out opportunel y; 

It will probably objected to the new 
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peace policy that it has been somewhat sud- 
den. Indeed, a couple of days have — 
elapsed since Mr. Cobden, now most deserved- 
ly the greatest authority on the subject, pub- 
lished a pamphlet to show How Wars are got 
up in India. It is an excellent pamphlet. 
It proves that pusillanimous as we show our- 
selves when we have Russia to deal with, 
yet when opposed merely by a feeble Asiatic 
state we have been ready enough to involve 
ourselves in costly and murderous conflict on 

retexts the most false as well as frivolous. 
Tis account of the origin of the war with 
Burmah, drawn from a masterly examination 
of the papers and correspondence even as pre- 
sented by the Indian authorities to the House, 
is almost incredible. ‘The first incident is a 
paltry money claim preferred by some English 
merchants, which claim is never gravely 
resisted by the Burmese government. The 
second is a demand for the dismissal of an 
obnoxious governor, which the Burmese gov- 
ernment concedes. The third is a deputation 
of English officers to the newly-appointed 
overnor from the commodore commanding 
in the Burmese waters, which is kept wait- 
ing, on a point of Burmese etiquette, for a 
full quarter of an hour in the sun. The 


fourth is the return of these sunburnt gentle- 
men, smarting under an insult so intolerable, 


to the enraged commodore. And the fifth 
and last incident is the immediate block- 
ade of the coast of Rangoon, in the name but 
without the authority of the Governor-Gener- 
al of India, a step held to have necessitated 
all the long and murderous warfare in which 
we have been since engaged, and unprovoked 
by any graver offence than that of four English 
officers kept waiting for a quarter of an hour 
in the sun! 

Mr. Cobden, after detailing this singular 
story, and proving each point by irrefragable 
evidence, contrasts it with certain recent oc- 
currences in an American port involving the 
unlawful seizure of a British sailor who hap- 
pened to have a black skin, and asks whether 
any better reason can be alleged for the policy 
of peace adopted in the one case and not in 
the other, but that the Burmese government 
is weak, and the United States government 
strong. 

The great chief of the peace movement, 
who appears to have not much faith in the 
sincerity of his converts, will be delighted to 
observe that their conduct in the Eastern 
affair is modelled on the American, and de- 
parts as fur as possible from the Burmese, 
precedent. He no doubt already sees in im- 
agination the celebrated ‘‘ arbitration clause”’ 
introduced into a treaty by which Turkey 
shall surrender her Trans-Danubian provinces 
to Russia. But on the other hand he must 
deeply lament that at the very moment when 
these advanced ideas are unanimously adopted 
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in the English cabinet, the United States 
should take up our exploded notions. The 
— of an American ship-of-war has just 
exhibited what is vulgarly termed spirit, in 
an affair with an Austrian commander who 
piratically kidnapped a Hungarian refugee. 
The American, instead of running his vessel 
as he did close to the Austrian, should have 
retired to such a distance as would have ren- 
dered a collision impossible, and from that 
point he ought to have wildly protested and 
negotiated. It is true that in the mean time 
M. Coszta would have been hanged. But the 
principle would have been saved. 

At the same time it is open to us to remark 
that the zeal of our new converts may occa- 
sionally be in danger of out-running their 
discretion. ‘Thus, upon a recent question 
being put as to whether any compensation 
had been demanded from the besten govern- 
ment for injuries sustained by British ships 
in consequence of the neglect by Russia to 
perform what Lord Palmerston had pronounced 
‘the great public duty” of maintaining un- 
impeded the navigation of the Danube, Lord 
John Russell is said to have replied that he 
feared no claim fur compensation could be 
sustained, because the obstruction had arisen 
partly from natural causes, “ But as the 
floods had subsided,” continued his lordship, 
“there is now deeper water in the channel.” 
A remark which leaves us to infer that the 
laws of hydrostatics must be reversed if there 
should be any danger of the truth offending 
the Czar. e may doubt if Mr. Cobden 
himself would have sounded so bass a string 
of humility. 

But we do not see why anything marvellous 
should surprise us after the miracle of Lord 
Palmerston’s conversion from a belief in the 
balance of power and the binding nature of 
treaties: Mr. Cobden may undoubtedly be as 
proud of this conversion to the peace frater- 
nity as of that of Sir Robert Peel to free trade. 
It now only remains that we should reduce 
our naval and military establishments by at 
least ten millions per annum, leaving the in- 
come tax to be repealed next year as a matter 
of course. For if anything may be held cer- 
tain after our recent experience, it surely is 
that the navy, —_ found of no use in such 
# conjuncture as the present, is no honger 
maintained for any purpose other than the 
advantage of the aristocracy. The army is 
also of course in the same predicament, unless 
it be contended that the demonstration against 
Colonel Challoner’s rabbits was intended as a 
reply to the Russian demonstration against 
the Turks. 

If the Americans should see their opportu- 
nity in all this, what can it possibly matter 
tous? If they should be ambitious to seize 
the place we once held in Europe, that is no 
affair of ours. Let them reap the presént 
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honor and ultimate advantage of enforcing 
the law of nations, and of being reverenced as 
the protectors of the feeble against the op- 
pression of the strong. England is content 
provided only consols be at par, and her own 
coasts are secure against any immediate at- 
tack of a foreign enemy. 





From the Economist, 6th Aug. 
THE TURKISH CRISIS, 


Ir is not easy to say whether the prospect 
of a peaceful solution of the Eastern quarrel 
becomes more or less encouraging. Indications, 
it is thought, have appeared of a willingness 
on the = of the Czar to listen to negotia- 
tion. We must not forget, however, that he 
may naturally enough do this without the 
slightest intention of receding from his de- 
mands, moderating his pretensions, and avoid- 
ing an ultimate rupture—since he has al- 
ready occupied two large provinces of the 
Sultan's dominions, and by retaining them 
during the negotiation may gain quite as 
much, or even more, than he could hope to 
do by immediate advance; while it inane be 
possible for him at any moment, when he 
thought that a favorable opportunity presented 
itself, to break off diplomatic proceedings, and 
march directly to his end. We still hope and 
believe that war may be avoided ; but we are 
above all things anxious that it should not 
be warded off either by the sacrifice of Turkey 
or by any concession or retrocession inconsist- 
ent with the honor and high principle of 
England. In the mean time, whatever be the 
final issue, we have the satisfaction of feeling 
that everything has been done both by our 
own government and by that of Louis Napo- 
leon to pursue peace ; and that both nations, 
while acting honestly and heartily in concert, 
have shown a becoming desire to close no door 
and toleave no avenue untried by which Eu- 
rope may be saved from having recourse to 
the doubtful and disastrous arbitrement of 
arms. 

- The feeling of the English people, and the 
tone of the British press, have been on the 
whole wonderfully unanimous throughout the 
crisis. ‘There are, however, here and there a 
few voices raised in criticism and in condem- 
nation. We confess that we cannot under- 
stand either the sentiments or the reasoning 
of those who consider that the British govern- 
ment has acted wrongly in promptly sustain- 
ing Turkey in her rejection of unjust demands, 
or that the resolution of the British people to 
back their government and stand by their ally 
is a matter of regret and blame. ‘That there 
is much to admire in the character and habit- 
ual conduct of the Russian Emperor — that he 
is an able, dignified, and high-minded sover- 
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eign —we readily admit and have always 
—. But that any one who has fol- 
owed the history of this struggle, and has 
read the various planed issued by the con- 
tending parties; who remembers that the 
original demand put forth by Russia as all 
that she required, with the cognizance and 
consent of the great Powers of Europe, was 
at once and fully and formally acceded to; 
that all the privileges asked for on behalf of 
the Greek Christians were guaranteed by a 
solemn firman, with which the Russian am- 
bassador declared himself satisfied; that im- 
mediately afterwards a renewed and hitherto 
unsuspected demand was made which would 
have constituted, not the aggregate of the 
Christian Powers, but the Russian Emperor 
alone, the official protector of five-sixths of the 
subjects of the Sultan; and that this demand 
was made peremptorily, insolently, and with 
studied and ostentatious arrogance ; — that 
any one who recollects all this can still speak 
of the moderation and reasonable claims of 
Russia, appears to us rather incredible than 
surprising. Further, that any one who has 
read the proclamation addressed by Nicholas 
to the fanaticism of his subjects, and the re- 
cent circular with -its glaring misrepresenta- 
tions of fact and its violation of ordinary di- 
plomatic courtesies, can doubt that the Em 
ror’s desire has been not to avoid but to pick 
a quarrel — not to obtain a right but to per- 
trate a wrong—is more surprising still. 
ut, lastly, that any one who has watched 
the steady, pertinacious, unrelenting course 
of Russian aggression, who has studied Rus- 
sian history or Russian diplomacy, who knows 
the natural desires and necessities of Russian 
policy, or who has read with attention the 
succinct statement we gave last week of Rus- 
sian encroachments and aggrandizements — 
can affect to doubt that the possession of Con- 
stantinople is her ultimate aim, and that this 
movement, and every movement she has made 
in the south for the last forty years, are only 
so many stealthy and persevering steps towards 
the realization of that aim —is the most sur- 
rising phenomenon of all. We grant the 
imposing character, the statesmanlike capaci- 
ty, the consistent and dignified behavior of 
the Czar of Russia, and his high sense of pub- 
lic duty ; — but we know that the grandeur 
and enrichment of his empire is and naturally 
must be his chief aim, and that he regards 
this as his most sacred obligation ; and we 
know, as well as he does, that the possession 
of Constantinople and the subjugation of 
Roumelia are essential to the attainment of 
that secure, commanding, and paramount po- 
sition among the powers of Europe, which he 
desires and ought to desire for the country 
whose destinies are committed to his charge ; 
— and it is because we know all this — because 
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we know that his ambition is grand, system- 
atic, consistent, and sane—because we 
know that he understands thoroughly the in- 
terests of Russian greatness and supremacy, 
and holds it a solemn duty to pursue them 
daringly and unremittingly — that we enter- 
tain not the smallest doubt as to the ulterior 
designs which dictate his present proceedings 
and lie hid under all his protestations. 

We can perfectly understand the ideas and 
arguments of those who hold that we ought to 
have no continental alliances whatever; that 
we should abstain from all interference either 
in the internal or the international affairs of 
Europe ; that when we see barbarous and des- 
potic sovereigns oppressing and murdering 
their subjects, or powerful states bullying and 
partitioning their weaker neighbors, we should 
simply ‘‘ look on and pass by on the other 
side ;’”’ that we should hold ourselves aloof 
from what concerns no material interests of 
ours, and pursue our course of sublime and 
selfish isolation, regardless of the fate of 
others. But what we cannot understand is. 
that politicians who do not hold this hideous 
and shallow doctrine in all its nakedness, and 
who are not prepared to carry it out to all its 
consequences, should not at once perceive 
that if there ever was a case in which we 
could not honorably refuse to interpose — if 
there ever was an ally whom we were bound 
to support —if there ever were a nse 
which, on every principle, both of wisdom and 
integrity, we must adhere to—such have 
now presented themselves in this Eastern 
dispute. 

We can understand, too, the reasoning of 
those who are of opinion that our Indian pos- 
sessions are a burden and not a treasure to 
us; that we should be richer, happier, more 
peaceful, and more powerful, were we to cast 
them to the winds, or to surrender them to 
Russia; that our influence in the Levant is 
mere moonshine ; and that as lopg as we can 
sail our ships and sell our manufactures b 
reason of their superior cheapness —an ad- 
vantage of which no potentate can deprive us 
— we need wish for nothing more, and need 
not care who possess this territory or that 
port. But that any one who values India, 
and is prepared to retain and defend it, who 
regards England as a great empire and not as 
a little workshop, and who knows how much 
even of our safety depends upon our naval 
and especially our Mediterranean supremacy, 
should profess willingness to permit Russia to 
plant herself on the Bosphorus and the Aigean, 
and regard it as a matter of indifference 
whether the key of our Eastern communica- 
tion be held by a harmless friend or by a for- 
aidable rival—this, we confess, passes our 
powers of comprehension. 

We can understand, finally, the feelings of 


TURKISH AND EUROPEAN CRISIS. 


those in whose estimation war is too terrible 
an evil to be encountered fur any cause short 
of national independence —who regard the 
obligations of alliance, the safety of our com- 
merce, and the preservation of our distant 
dependencies. as unimportant considerations 
when weighed against the horrors of a bloody 
and protracted strife. But we do not com- 
prehend how those who stop short of this ex- 
treme conclusion ; who admit that hostilities 
— though to be deprecated as costly, to be 
shunned as vulgar, to be avoided as fvolish 
and unchristian — may yet become wise, just, 
and necessary, even when national existence 
is not immediately and visibly at stake; and 
who are prepared to face a grievous evil for 
sacred od | on en considerations — can hes- 
itate to approve of the resolute and unflinch- 
ing attitude of England at the present crisis. 
If she is not to risk war in defence of a faith- 
ful and unoffending ally ; if she is not to risk 
it to prevent the perpetration of a great 
wrong ; if she is not to risk it to prevent Rus- 
sia from subduing Turkey, and, now or svon, 
seizing Constantinople —she must proclaim 
that she has sheathed her sword forever. 
It is not likely that any dearer or more urgent 
case will arise in Europe. In the warning 
language of our marriage service : — “ Let her 
speak now, or ever after hold her peace.”’ 
But, in truth, this is not the question we 
have to decide. If England flinches now, she 
may bid adieu to peace forever. She has 
announced her conviction that Turkey is 
right, and her resolution to support her; and 
if she now backs out of the controversy, she 
proclaims to all the world, in language which 
the world will not be slow to take advantage 
of, either that she will not, or dare not, or 
can not, maintain what she deems right, or 
carry out what she has resvlved todo. This 
is what Russia is now anticipating, and what 
has emboldened her to a course which a few 
years ago she would scarcely have ventured 
to take. She is deliberately calculating on 
our weakness, our love of peace, our hatred of 
expenditure ; and if, by receding now before 
her, we show that her calculation is correct, 
the same calculation will be made, the same 
game will be played, and the same result ex- 
—_ whenever any one of the great powers 
nds it desirable to bully an ally or to trample 
on an interest of England. We shall not 
avoid war by such a course of yielding; we 
shall invite it—entail it — necessitate it. 
The only difference will be that, whereas now 
we have a good cause, a high prestige, an 
honorable character, a formidable name —on 
future occasions, if we yield now, we shall 
enter on our inevitable and self-incurred 
struggles with damaged reputation, with di- 
minished strength, and with the odds against 








us fearfully increased. 
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NEW RUSSO-DANISH QUESTION, 


STAND AGAINST RUSSIAN ENCROACHMENT, 
To the Editor of the Spectator. 


Pimlico, 2d August, 1853. 

Sir—I, in common with many of your 
readers, have been much pleased with the 
decided tone in which you have shown the 
duty and necessity of making a firm stand 
against the encroachments of Russia; and it 
is to be hoped that a very short time will now 
suffice to inform us either that the Czar is 
about to disgorge the prey that he has seized, 
or that we are at once to take the most deci- 
sive measures to make him do so. 

But even if the present crisis is got over 
pacifically, it is quite clear that the equilibri- 
um of European affairs will still be far from 
stable ; and, with your permission, I wish to 
direct your attention to some points to which 
I think the efforts of diplomacy should be 
turned. 

Ist. I think that we should not go out of 
our way to secure the alliance of Austria ; 
because any assistance that she can render 
would be nearly counterbalanced by our hay- 
ing our hands tied in regard to Hungary and 
Italy, and perhaps we might thus be almost 
compelled to lend our active aid in support- 
ing tyranny and misgovernment in these coun- 
tries. 

2d. In opposing the Emperor of Russia, we 
ought to take care that we do not commit 
ourselves to the achievement of impossibili- 
ties; amongst which, I am afraid, we must 
now reckon the upholding the independence 
of the Turkish Empire, and perhaps also driv- 
ing the Russians out of the Danubian Prov- 
inces. But we might perhaps, without doing 
either, find some means of establishing by 
degrees a better régime at Constantinople, and 
securing at once the free navigation of the 
Danube. 

3d. In the event of another European war, 
it seems certain that the United States will 
have a powerful influence on its fortunes 
either directly or indirectly ; and our efforts 
ought to be directed to securing their being 
at once received into the councils of the 
‘* Great Powers,’’ so that, a it is to be 
war or peace, they may take their proper 
place in the affairs of the world. inet 

If this can be accomplished, I believe it 
would do more for securing the peace and 

general progress of the human race than all 
the peace societies that have ever existed. 
The more numerous the great powers entering 
into any guarantee, the less likely is it that 
any one could venture to set the rest at defi- 
ance ; and we would at the same time be no 
longer left alone as the only state attached 
to principles of yj and progress. 

n every point of view, our true polic 
seems to be to draw closer our connection wit 
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ity of trade; and, as a final result, all our 
efforts should be directed towards the attain- 
ment at last of an entire reciprocity of the 
privileges of citizenship between the two 
nations. 

The Anglo-Saxon race would then form the 
greatest federal union the world has yet seen, 
and constitute the surest bulwark of liberty 
against despotism that has ever yet been 
erected. 

Hoping that your powerful pen may be di- 
rected to these objects, [ am your obedient 
servant, Davin THomson. 





From the Spectator, 30th July. 
NEW RUSSO-DANISH QUESTION. 


Wutte the Danish government appears to 
be taking steps which might, in certain not 
improbable events, precipitate the Russian 
succession to the throne of Denmark, references 
to official papers made in Copenhagen call 
forth a wish that the relation of our own 
government to the whole affair were more 
distinctly explained. Our readers have al- 
ready been made to understand the order in 
which the succession is fixed for the Danish 
throne — how, if the direct issue fail, as very 
likely it will, the Prince Christian of Gliicks- 
burg is appointed ; and how, if his issue also 
should fail, as it may, the case is once more 
to be referred to the powers who were parties 
to the treaty of London.* The King of Den- 
mark, however, has proceeded a step further 
than the convention of London, and has en- 
deavored to procure the repeal of the ‘lex 
regia’’ of 1665 ; the result of which would have 
been, that if no proposition had been made 
to the Allied Powers, the Emperor of Russia 
would step in to take the succession. The 
ostensible object of the London convention 
was to prevent that diversity in the succession 
to the Duchies, where the Salic law is enforced, 
and to the Danish succession, where the Salic 
law is suspended by the lex regia, and thus 
to prevent the separation of the Duchies from 
Denmark. That purpose was wholly answered 
by the arrangement under the convention ; 
and the repeal of the lex regia, therefore, is 
surplusage, unless it is intended to answer 
another purpose, which has perhaps been 
made now too — to appear. Should the 
present Turkis — be hushed up, it is 
not to be denied that Russia, by — 
weakened the Porte, will still have made g 
a considerable advance in her encroachments 
towards the Dardanelles ; she is now making 
covert approaches by a dynastic channel to the 
command of the Sound. 

The extract which the ay yom corre- 
spondent of the Times draws forth is one from 


* Living Age, No. 480, article “The Darda 
nelles and the Sound.”’ 





the United States ; first, by an entire reciproc- 
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a despatch by the Danish envoy in London to 
the Danish minister of foreign affairs, dated 
on the 20th May last; in which the writer 
reports Lord Clarendon to have made light of 
the alarm expressed by ‘* good Danish pat- 
riots,’”’ when the Reichstag thought it neces- 
sary to reject the royal proposition. Lord 
Clarendon, says the report, insisted that the 
treaty of London would * remove those dan- 
gers by making the Danish succession an Eu- 
ropean questivn.”” Russia, however, has 
shown sv great a pertinacity and skill in 
making use of accidents, that it is natural 
for ‘good Danish patriots’ to dislike the 
idea of removing any barrier which exists 
against her encroachments; and when an 
English minister is reported to make light of 
apprehensions on this subject, such a report 
lends color of a disagreeable kind to other 
reports on the subject of Turkey. We do 
not attach the slightest credit to the represen- 
tations that Lord Aberdeen and Lord Claren- 
don have shown favor to Russian ideas in 
the East; but many circumstances in the 
course of the Oriental question incline us to 
doubt whether English ministers are on their 
guard aguinst such surprises as Russia is but 
wo evidently preparing in the Baltic. | 





From the Spectator, 6th Aug. 
Tue exposure of the intrigues in Denmark 
has at last had the effect of calling attention 
to the movements of Russia in that quarter, 
cuvert as those movements may have been. 
There has indeed been a disposition to make 
a feigned attack upon the Danish government 
for its irregular proceedings, so as to cover 
the real attack, and to pass off the intrigues 
of the court as much lighter matters than 
they really are. But a knowledge of the sub- 
ject has gone beyond any single efforts to dis- 
guise it. Many of the journals are now takin 
up the discussion, upon the whole, with sound 
knowledge and clear insight. + 
Here again an explanation is due from our 
vernment. Whatever reasuns might have 
een advanced, some months back, to justify 
a convention which collaterally tended to 
remove intermediate claims between the Rus- 
sian dynasty and the Danish throne, the 
whole subject is now presented in a different 
light ; and, deceived as our statesmen may 
have been, north and south, it becomes a ques- 
tion of great interest to know what they are 
doing in Denmark at the present moment. 





Prorestants IN Syrra. —The number of pro- 
fessed Protestants in Syria it is not easy to state 
with exactness, inasmuch as no complete census 
has yet been taken. In Hasbeya, at the foot of 
Mount Hermon, there is a Protestant community, 
distinctly acknowledged and enrolled by the 
government, and embracing, it is supposed, not 
far from two hundred souls. 





INTRIGUES IN DENMARK.—PROTESTANTS IN SYRIA. 


In Beyout, and the parts of Lebanon adjacent, 
there are declared Protestants to the number, 
perhaps, of three hundred or more. There are also 
professed Protestants in considerable numbers in 
Palestine. 

But the success of the mission is not to be 
estimated solely by the number of church mem- 
bers, or by the number of declared Protestants 
now known. ‘Their books and schools, their 
various public and private discussions, have had 
a wider influence. ‘There are many, besides the 
classes of persons just referred to, whose minds 
are much enlightened, whose prejudices are 
weakened, and who acknowledge the Bible as the 
supreme authority, in matters of fuith and 
practice. 

Thus, in various ways, light and truth have 
been gradually but widely diffused, and an im- 
portant work accomplished, preparatory to still 
further results, which may hereafter be looked 
for among the inhabitants of this interesting 
country. 

The direct influence of the American schools, 
publications, and religious services, on the 
public mind in the Lebanon, is sufficiently en- 
couraging to warrant increased exertions, and 
to excite well-grounded hopes that the cause of 
evangelical truth will at length be crowned with 
the most cheering success. The spirit of inquiry 
has been largely awakened. Copies of the 
Arabic Bible may be seen in most of the villages, 
in the Druse mountains, and the religious con- 
troversial discussions which are now so common, 
particularly amongst the lower orders, afford 
unquestionable evidence that they are anxious, 
whatever may be the result, to have reasons for 
the faith that is in them. Hundreds, though 
openly acknowledging the errors and un- 
christian practices of their church, yet excuse 
themselves from an outward declaration in 
favor of the purer tenets to which their con- 
sciences consent, on the plea of the difficulties of 
their position, and the disruption of family ties 
and relations, which would be consequent on 
their deviating from the usages and customs of 


8 | their forefathers. 


Such a state of feeling, however, cannot long 
exist in any Christian community, for it entails 
upon its possessors the painful necessity of 
attending religious ceremonies which they regard 
as fictitious inventions, and submitting to prac- 
tices which their enlightened understandings 
have learned to reject as vain and superstitious. 
And, indeed, a very general opinion exists to 
this day, in the southern portion of the Lebanon 
— grounded, no doubt, onthe remarkable ten- 
dencies of the people who have just been adverted 
to—that not many years will elapse before 
Evangelical Protestantism will have reclaimed 
within its fold, provided the means for its organi- 
zation be ample and complete, no inconsiderable 
portion of its Christian population. 

Moreover, the disgraceful dissensions which 
exist in the Greek and Greek Catholic communi- 
ties, tend greatly to alienate their flocks from 
system of church government, which gives scope 
to irregularities so utterly at variance with the 
commonest principles of decency and decorum. — 
Mount Lebanon, by Col. Churchill. 
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